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BAHNSON Controlled umidity 


“We are getting some wonderful results in regulation. We are running 
| your heads in the Weave Room night and day, Sundays included, and we 
are taking psychrometric readings from several locations in the mill each 
\ | day, the tests always being made in the same locations. We find that 
we are getting less than one per cent variation in regain from the maxi- 
/ mum to the minimum in the entire room. We recently weighed up some 
: — cotton goods that were stored in this room which had been there some 
three months or more, and found that the packages did not vary but a 
very little, about 14-pound in 180 pounds when compared with the original 
weights as they were stored. Some of them showed no variation. 
“The heads are giving us absolutely’no trouble, are working perfectly and 
we are more than pleased.” 


BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS are built to give service and results. 


They will give you the same “‘wonderful results’’ that they are giving 
thousands of other users. ota 


Our Services are Yours for the Asking 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 


Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 
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RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 
any cloth when you 
weave with 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 


Greenville Providence 


Philadelphia 
7 Southern Office 

509 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mgr. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated 
drop wires for every kind of loom. 


| 


The 


Liberty Knotter 


ts something absolutely new. It is a Southern product 
made for Southern mills by Southern people, who 
know the requirements and have provided for them. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Write for Information 


Mill Devices Co. Durham, N. C. 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, Gastonia, N. Cc. 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Hagie 
Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling Starches, 
we are gratified at the widespread recognition they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our knowl- 
edge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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“Fair” is not 
Good Enough for You 


Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing 
Helps You to Get Better Weaving — 


There are many cotton mills today getting “fair” production that 
would get a great deal more if they heard the whole story 
of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp dressing preparations, 
are the results of years of study and research in our textile lab- 
oratories. These products are proving themselves a positive 
aid to the production of the highest quality weaving—helping to 
secure a uniform size regain. Daily performance in many promi- 
nent New England and Southern mills testifies to this. 


There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its name and the names of many other users of these 
products. Let one of our experts show you in your plant how 
scientific warp dressing will aid in getting quality weaving. 

No obligation. Write. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


116 Fifth Avenue New York 


Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK.NY. 


Thursday, November 1,° 1923. 
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What We Mean by 
Delivery, Prices” 


UALITY—Few textile men today question the quality of Franklin dyeing. 
QO There is too much evidence to prove the indisputable superiority of Franklin 
Colors. Many converters now insist that their goods be Franklin dyed. Ten years 
ago this company was nothing more than an experimental laboratory in Provi-_ 
dence; today it has three large plants in the United States and one in England and 
is the largest user of fast vat dyes in this country. 


; If these facts are not sufficient {o convince you, we suggest that you send for our 
eolor card of vat dyed yarns so that you can determine first hand how brilliant, 
| how solid and how completely penetrated Franklin colors are. 
We will also be glad to refer you to a list of our customers if you so desire. 


- DELIVERY—because the Franklin Process is more rapid than skein or warp 
dyeing, because it requires less time to handle wound yarn than skein or warp 
yarn, because we have a combined capacity of over 230,000 Ibs. per week we can 
ordinarily give you better than average service on deliveries. If you are equipped 


to do so, you can shorten considerably the time the yarn is in our hands, by winding 


the yarn onto Franklin tubes before you ship it to us. We will sell or rent you 
tubes for this purpose. 


PRICE—In Spite of the High Quality of Franklin Dyeing, we can frequently save 
you money on the actual cost per pound of the dyeing. But the more important». 
saving is the fact that Franklin packages are so much more easily handled than : 
skeins. You have no backwinding in your mill. On request we will be glad to 
quote you prices on individual colors. As to the saving which the Franklin Process 
will effect in your mill, the only way to determine the importance of this is to send 
us a sample order. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Philadelphia PROVIDENCE Manchester, Eng. 
‘ | New York Office, 72 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. | 


Greenville, S.C. 
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In the F inal Analysis — Cast Iron Pulleys 


Have you ever thought of the pulley troubles you have had and how in- 
variably the drive was made satisfactory by installing Cast Iron Pulleys—either 


supplanting pulleys of some other type or by changing to cast iron Pulleys of 
suitable construction? 


BUT IT WAS A CAST IRON PULLEY THAT FINALLY STOOD UP 
UNDER THE SERVICE 


Almost every user of power has had this experience and always the solution 


of continuously satisfactory transmission service has been the installation of cast 
iron pulleys. 


The Use of Cast Iron Pulleys in the Initial Installation Will Prevent Trouble 


T. B. WOODS’ SONS COMPANY, CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA: 
| MILTON G. SMITH, Southern Sales Agent, Greagrile, 8 
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Oecupies less than half the floor space. 


BARBER-COLEMAN SYSTEM 
f 
SPOOLING 
And 
WARPING 


Automatic 
Spooler with 
Weavers Knotter 
and warping process. 
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THE DYE 


DO? 
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The Right Dye—a “National”—is made by an 


organization that works close to you. 


“National” keeps a large supply of dyes at each 

branch office so you can get delivery almost over 

night. ‘National’ keeps its laboratories ready at 

all times to help you work out your problems. 

“National” has the right dye service as well as 

the right dyes! Put your dye problems up to 
J |National. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


Boston Philadelphia : San Francisco 
Providence Chicago | Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


Dyes 


FOR TEXTILES 
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Arthur Foster and Arno 8S. Pearse, 
of England, spent two months in the 
United States this summer investi- 

gating conditions in the cotton belt 

for the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Manches- 
ter. The following is the principal 
section of the’ report which they 
submitted on their return: 

Restriction of labor immigration 
into U. S. A. being originally in- 
fended as a means of Americanizing 
America, has been of course, seized 
upon by organized labor, as a coun- 
ter move to the Protectionist policy 
of the Industrialists of the country. 
Labor realizes that the 3 per cent 
limitation of admittance of foreign- 
ers is the best weapon to keep up 
wages and increase them, and as 
long as the Protectionist Tariffs ex- 
ist, so long is the limitation of im- 
migration likely to last. 

The South does not get any con- 
siderable portion of the 3 per cent 
influx of foreigners: there are a few 
Mexicans coming in, mostly surrep- 
titiously, over the Rio Grande river 
to help yearly in the picking of the 
Texas crop, but most of them return 
at the end of the season. Recent 
official figures are not: available as 
to the migration of the negro from 
the Eastern States, but in Missis- 
sippi we were told that this year 
alone 100,000 had left, and in Geor- 
gia, whose empty and neglected 
houses show that a large exodus has 
taken place in past years, the figure 
for the last two years’ migration 
was put as high as 100,000. 

The result is that wages even in 
the South are high. As an example 
the cotton picking wage may serve, 
which this season in Texas com- 
menced at $1 per 100 pounds seed 
cotton (against 75 cents in previous 
years) and as the cotton becomes 
scarce the rate is sure to be raised 
to $2 and more. As 100 pounds seed 
cotton represent about 33 pounds 
lint, it may be assumed that the 
average season price for picking one 
pound of lint is almost 2d per 
pound. | 

Whenever the American indus- 
tries are extending and require new 
work people, they are bound to 
have recourse to the South, as has 
been demonstrated this last year. 

We made it a point to ask in every 
State which we visited as to what 
would be the price at which cotton 
growing pays the farmer. Of course 
this item varies even on different 
farms in each State, but everyone 
will agree that the cost of produc- 


tion since 1918 in consequence of 


increased living expenses has risen 


materially, and that reliable figures 
relating to that year should be ad- 
missible for our consideration. “Bul- 
letin 896” of the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture gives us the eost of 
producing cotton from 842 records 
in 1948, and we learn from these 
that. in Georgia the average came to 
21.78 cents per pound lint, in Ala- 
bama 32.31, in South Carolina 25.39, 
and in Texas 21.42. In Mississippi 
we were told that 30 cents for short 
staple and 35 cents for 1% inch and 
above would be required ; in North 
Carolina 25 cents was given, but in 
the eenter of Texas 20 cents was 
indicated as the price at which far- 
mers could possibly make both ends 
meet. The yield per 
each year, and as this dictates the 
cost of production to a large extent, 
we must bear in mind that the yield 
during the last two years has been 
much lower than in 1918. We have 
further to add at least an amount 
for expenses from point of produc- 
tion to point of consumption, e. g., 
to New York 2 cents per pound, and 
to the European mills a much larger 
figure, varying with exchange rates, 
freights, 

The yield per acre has been so 
drastically reduced owing to boll 
weevil, army worm, etc., that cotton 
growing in some places of Georgia 
would not pay at even 60 cents per 
round, and in Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi we met farmers who said that 


ut 40 cents they would not get their 


money back. Such statements may 


be exaggerated, but certainly the 
figures even at 25 per cent less 


prove that under the sway of the 
boll weevil such States cannot be 
ealled economic producers of cot- 
ton, and the sooner they make up 
their minds to find substitute crops 
the better for them. 

There are only two known reme- 
dies for combatting the weevil and 
these have to be employed simul- 
taneously, viz., very intensive culti- 
vation, i. e., deep ploughing and the 
use of plenty of fertilizers, and 
secondly, liberal and frequent ap- 
plications of calcium arsenate. Both 
eost a great deal of money (as an 
average figure of the cost of fertiliz- 


ing and poisoning we may safely 
reckon $10 per acre, though of 


course this figure varies every year 
on each farm) but what is more 
serious, both remedies require much 
more labor than heretofore, and 
that cannot be had as we have seen. 
It is no use saying that a remedy 


acre varies 


against weevil has heen found. 
There is not one expert who believes 
that the weevil will ever be exter- 
minated by it, and this year, in spite 
of the widespread campaign of 
propaganda in favor of calcium ar- 
senate, it is estimated that 1,500,000 
acres only are being treated out of 
a total of 38,000,000 under cotton. 
No wonder that farmers have lost 
heart and that they are at a point 
of desperation. Three cotton far- 
mers, one in Georgia and two in 
Mississippi, approached us with a 
view to finding them situations on 
plantations in Brazil or Africa. 
Many cotton growers in U. 8. A. look 
to Brazil as a coming competitor; 
they realize that good land in Brazil 
can be had at from 25 cents to about 
$1 per acre, and wages are about 25 
cents per day; no fertilizers are 
needed and the yield per acre is 
more than twice that of the average 
of the U. $. A., in short, staple cot- 
ton can be produced in Brazil at 12 
cents per pound against 30 to 35 in 
U..S. A. Similar figures apply to 
several other countries in the world, 
notably in Africa. Is it not self- 
evident under such conditions that 
the future of cotton growing in U. 
Ss. A. looks very dismal? And yet in 
spite of the weevil infestation, of 
the necessity of the use of fertilizers 
and of the high wage level, the 
price of good cotton land in Georgia, 
Arkansas and. Mississippi was quoted 
as ranging from $100 to $150 per 
acre. Nothing will stimulate more 
the growing of cotton in non-Ameri- 
can countries than the prevailing 


high prices, which are still governed 
by U. S. A. on account of the bulk 


of the crop coming from there, but 
such a position is bound to fade 


away, though it may take place 
gradually. 


“The South is losing its cotton 
crop because the small farmer can 
no more bring forth, on an economic 


basis, the cotton required by the 
world’: that was the foremost im- 


préssion which foreed itself on our 
minds throughout the whole of our 


journey, and it must be remembered 


that the small farmers are the main 
producers. 

The migration of the negro was 
described to us by many (mostly by. 
men living in the North, amongst 
others by a high official in the La- 
bor Department) as a great blessing 
in disguise. They argued that the 
nigger never did work, that he 
merely scratched the soil and that 
the white population in the South 
was encouraged to laziness through 


the presence of the nigger, to whom 
all menial work was given to do. 
They argue that as the nigger is 
leaving the South, the great Ameri- 
‘an industries in the Center and 
North will profit by this labor. He 
will learn to work in the factories, 
his standard of living will be raised, 
and the white man in the South will 
awaken from his lethargy and set 
himself to work, not in the old- 
fashioned way, but with modern up- 
to-date agricultural machinery, thus 


performing the work of many nig- 


gers and producing cotton at a lower 
price than ever before. Even if 
such a picture could become true 
the introduction of such appliances 
would take years, and meanwhile 
the cotton industry of the world 
would have to stop a great portion 
of its machinery through lack of 
cotton. 

But the geographical formation of 
most of the Eastern cotton States 
would not permit the use of such 
machinery as the fields are small 
and mostly situated in undulating 
places on slopes, and besides, the 
farmer has become so impoverished 
through a series of years of failure 
that he will not be in a position to 
buy the necessary implements. 

The only States of the U. S. A. 
which appear to us to offer a possi- 
bility of a continuation or extension 
of cotton growing are Texas and 
Oklahoma. Here the employment of 
modern machinery is feasible and 
the white population is not only in ° 
excess of the colored labor but ac- 
customed to work, the farms are 
larger and the cost of production is 
even now cheaper than on the 
Eastern side, and this latter can be 
lessened considerably through the 
introduction of machinery, The ad- 
vent of a mechanical cotton picker 
would at once make Texas a cotton 
State able to produce 50 per cent of 
the present American crop and at a 
price that would enable American 


cotton to compete with the new 
countries. It must, however, be re- 
membered that a large part of 


Texas, owing to the weather condi- 
lions, makes a crop only three years 
oul of five. Once the water con- 
Sservanty scheme in the West of 
Texas has been carried. out, that 
part of the State should become a 
good supplier of cotton. 

The migration of the negro is not 
to be attributed solely to the smaller 
wage which he earns in the South, 
but also to the fact that he is being 
treated there as a different being 

(Continued on Page 34) 


Drawing rolls are of two kinds, 
common leather covered rolls and 
metallic rolls. The rolls are arranged 
in pairs, one above the other and 
then the several pair placed one pair 
directly behind the other, there be- 
ing- three or four pair to each set. 
The bottom rolls are metallic and 
have a positive drive. The top rolls 
are common leather covered or me- 
tallic as the case may be. If the top 
rolls are common leather covered 
rolis they are driven by frictional 
contact from the bottom rolls, 
whereas if the top rolls are metallic 
they are driven from the bottom 
roll by the flutes of the bottom roll 
meshing with the flutes of the top 
roll. | 

Bottom Rolls. 


There are special cases where the 
bottom rolls are common leather 
covered rolls, but this is a rare ex- 
ception in cotton manufacture and 
in all our discussions it.will be 
understood that all the bottom rolls 
are metallic and the top rolls com- 
mon leather covered or metallic as 
specified. The bottom rolls are all 
fluted, these flutes gripping the cot- 
ton as it passes between the bottom 
and top rolls, When the common 
leather covered top roll is to be 
used, we often find that the flutes 
on the bottom roll are -unevenly 
spaced. This uneven arrangement 
of the flutes being done in order to 
keep the top leather covered roll 
from being cut into flutes, as would 
be the case if the flutes were evenly 
spaced on the bottom roll. When 
the top rolls are to be metallic the 
flutes of the bottom rolls must be 
evenly spaced, and the flutes of the 
top roll of the same spacing as those 
of the bottom roll. In many cases 
we find the bottom roll case hard- 
ened throughout, but always it is 
‘ase hardened at the necks, that is, 
where the roll fits into the bearings. 
This is done in order that the rolls 
will wear longer and be _ stronger. 
The bottom rolls are built in short 
sections, these sections being put 
together forming a continuous roll 
throughout the length of the frame. 
It is very important that these short 
pieces be accurately fitted together 
or bad work will be produced from 
the frame, in the form of what is 
known as cut sliver or roving. 


Common Leather Top Rolls. | 


Common leather top rolls are 
made of iron and then covered with 
cloth, the cloth acting as a padding 
or cushion to the leather covering 
which is put on over the cloth. 
There are four types of these rolls: 
(14) Single solid rolls: (2) double 
solid rolls; (3) single shell rolls; (4) 
double shell rolls. The portion of 
the roll that is covered with leather 
is the boss. When the boss or 
leather is attached directly to the 
roll it is a solid roll, if there is only 
one boss or leather covered portion 
to a roll it is a single roll, if there 
are two bosses or leather covered 
portions it is a double roll. When 
the boss or leather covered portion 
is..attached to.a thin iron..shell 
which fits on the iron roll, it is then 
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Drawing ‘Rolls 


a shell roll. If three is only one 
shell to the roll it is a single shell 
roll. If there are two shells to the 
roll it is a double shell roll. : 
With use the leather wears from 
the rolls and it is necessary to re- 
cover the rolls. This work should 
receive careful attention both as to 
the leather with which they are re- 
covered and as to the workmanship. 


Varnishing Leather Rolls. 


It has become a general practice 
to varnish leather rolls, this process 
giving longer life to the leather coy- 
ering and producing better work. 
Most of the varnishing of rolls, 
however, is confined to the lapper 
and comber rolls, but some mills 
varnish the slubber rolls. With use 
the grain of the leather wears away 
and varnish is the most practical 
substitute yet found for this natural 
grain. Most every mill has its won 
recipe for making this varnish, but 
one which has given very. satisfac- 
tory results is given here: One-half 
pounds gelatine glue; 2% pints 
acetic acid; % pound burnt sienna; 
one ounce red lead; one tablespoon- 
ful oil of oraganum. 


Metallic Top Rolls. 


In an effort to get away from the 
expense of re-covering the leather 
roll the metallic roll was brought 
into use as a top roll, and was found 
to give practical results. The me- 
tallic top roll is fluted to correspond 
to the flutes in the bottom roll, the 
flutes of the two rolls meshing to- 
gether, the bottom roll giving mo- 
tion to the top. The teeth do not 
gt up close like the teeth of a gear, 
the rolls are held apart by collars 
which fit near the end of the top 
rolls. It is necessary that the rolls 
be held apart or the pressure would 
injure or cut the sliver. The main 
advantages of metallic top rolls over 
the leather covered rolls are: (1) 
The cost of re-covering and var- 
nishing is eliminated; (2) 
production is possible: (3) atmos- 
pheric conditions do not effect 
tallic rolls as it does leather rolls: 


(4) a more positive draft is ob- 
tained. 


Setting Drawing Rolls. 


The one principle that geverns 
the setting of drawing rolls is that 
the distance from center to center 
of each pair of rolls must be greater 
than the length of staple being run. 
If the distance from center to center 
of a pair of rolls was less than the 
length of the staple, the fibers 
would be broken, as the roll in front 
is always turning faster than the 
one behind. There are other points 
that must be considered in setting 
the rolls the correct distance apart. 
Fast turning rolls must be set wider 
than slow turning rolls. When the 
stock being fed in at the back is 
hard twisted the settings must be 
wider apart than when the stock is 
loosely twisted. When the stock is 
heavier the rolls need be wider 
apart. This last named condition 
brings us to the conclusion that the 


this 


a greater 


back rolls need be set wider than 
the front rolls since the stock is 
heavier at the back. For example, 
we will take a cotton of one inch 
staple, the settings on drawing 
would be about as follows: Distance 
from center to center of front and 
second roll, 1% inches; from center 
to center of second and third rolls, 
1%, inches; distance from center to 
center of thrid and back rolls, 1% 
inches. 


Weighting of the Top Rolls. 


It is necessary to weight the top 
rolls in order that they will have a 
constant pressure on the bottom 
rolls. This pressure is maintained 
by three systems of weighting: (1) 
Self weighting; (2) dead weighting; 
(3) lever weighting. Self weighting 
is where the top rolls are heavy 
enough to give the pressure neces- 
sary without additional weight. This 
method is used on the center and 
back rolls of some very fine work, 
but we usually have some weight 
applied to all drawing rolls. A prae- 
tical example of a self weighted: roll 
is found on the table calender roll 
of the comber. Dead weighting is 
where the weight hangs direct from 
the top rolls. The amount of pres- 
sure a dead weight exerts upon a 
roll depends upon the weight of the 
weight and the number of top rolls 
its downward pull has_ influence 
upon. Thus, if a single top roll has 
a weight of 10 pounds suspended at 
each end, as is the arrangement used 
for weighting single top rolls we 
have a total weight of 20 pounds in 
one roll. If the top roll is 
double the weight is usually applied 
to the center of the roll with just 
one weight. If this one weight is 30 


pounds, then each boss of the roll 


has a pressure of 15 pounds. Lever 
weight is applying the pressure to 
the top rolls by means of weighted 
levers, the pressure being delivered 
to the top rolls by saddles. 


Care of Leather Top Rolls. 


The weights must be removed 
from leather rolls when the ma- 
chine is to stand for any length of 
time or the weight will cause the 
roll to become flat on the side next 
to the bottom roll. 

If the strand of roving or sliver 
was allowed to come into the ma- 
chine at the same place on the face 
of the leather covered roll at all 
times if would soon form a groove 
around the leather roll and the grip 
which the leather roll had upon the 
roving or sliver would be less ef- 
fective. In order to prevent this 
condition a traversing motion is 
given to the guide which directs the 
roving or sliver onto the leather 
roll, thus causing the stock to con- 
tinually change its point of contact 
with the roll. 


Scouring Rolls. 
The fluted parts of metallic rolls 


should be thoroughly cleaned at 
intervals, ranging from once per 


month for those on drawing to once 
Care 


in six months on fine frames. 
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should be taken when removing the 
bottom rolls to be cleaned that the 
rolls are not bent. The stands and 
bearings should thoroughly 
cleaned. It is a good idea to place 
a small amount of grease on the 
necks of the bottom rolls when they 
are placed back in the stands. This 
makes sure that each bearing is well 
lubricated and effects a saving in 
the oil—A. R. Hill, in Progress. 


Cream Yarns. 


Sometimes textile yarns and fab- 
ries, which had been given a half- 
bleach in order to produce a cream 
color and not a full white, are found 
to deteriorate on storing. For in- 
stance, cream linen yarn sometimes 
become tender in stock. Tendering 
has occurred in the stock of cotton 
piece-goods which had not been 
scoured before chemicking, but 
merely run through a_ bleaching 
powder solution, washed, scoured, 
and again washed. Because of the 
faults mentioned bleachers who 
bleach out cream yarn goods do not 
hold themselves responsible for any 
damage -during the transition from 
eream to white goods. ) 

The reason why linen yarns are 
creamed is that they are made more 
suitable for manipulation. during 
weaving; less weaving. faulfss are 
said to be produced. Nowadays the 
practice of creaming is not exten- 
sively resorted to, and only a small 
proportion of cream yarns is used 
in the weaving of the heavier 
classes of linen goods. 

As to the cause of the tendering 
of goods during the storage, opinion 
is divided. It is agreed that the 
presence of acid in the cloth isthe. 
cause of the trouble, but opinions 
differ as to the source of this acid. 
The bleacher of cream yarh piece- 
goods is only concerned as_ to 
whether the goods are sound when 
he receives them, and will not be- 
come tender during further treat- 
ment, for it must be remembered 
that some textiles which appear 
quite strong become tender on boil- 
ing. If residues such as acid and 
chlorine are present in the yarns 
when received by the cloth bleach- 
er, the treatments with lime and 
alkali get rid of these impurities. 
In fact there is no danger if hte 
yarns have not been stored suffi- 
ciently long for the residues men- 
tioned to have had a weakening ef- 
fect. If linen be saturated with very 
weak hydrochloric acid, dried in 
air, and afterwards kept in a shaded 
place, there is no apparent tender- 
ing even after one month; but in a 
few years’ time the linen becomes 
quite tender. Heat greatly acceler- 
ates the action of the acid. 


Of the possible residues from the 
creaming process we have bleaching 
powder, and acid. By their inter- 
action calcium chloride free 
chlorine would result, so that one 
has to reckon on the possible pres- 
sure of these two substances and of 
acid in the cloth. The chlorine, by 
oxidizing the impurities still left in 
the cloth, would produce hydrochlo- 
ric acid. 


| 
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Even the Photo Shows It’s Clear Cut sec or al 
UST SEE how distinct and beautiful the Ipswich seal and size Char lotte, N. C. 
mark appear on the product. Such handsome markings cannot — 2. 

help impress both dealer and consumer, by the distinction given to Chicago, Hl, 
the product. Surely, trademarks applied with Kaumagraph Dry <a rl 
Transfers are an advertisement in themselves! Paris, France 


For Trademarkin¢g Textiles, Hosiery, Silks, etc., use 


& 
The @ Sie 
/ 
FAMOUS TRADEMARKS |S 
& ~are applied with 
VA Kaumagraphs 
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Forty Years of Faithful 
Service 


Here is a Ladew. Flintstone that has 
been on the job forty years. Through all 
this long life of service it has carried the 
load in a textile mill where uninterrupted 
performance is a great consideration. 

Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., has 
been making leather belting since 1835, 
and today the name “Ladew” stands in the 
very front rank among the successful 
belting manufacturers of the world. This 
position, won by adherence to high busi- 
ness ideals which have placed the user’s 
satisfaction first at all times, is being 
maintained in every department of the 
Ladew organization. 


Complete Stocks Carried at J. M. Tull 
Rubber & Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Edward R. Ladew Co. 


INCORPORATED 
29 Murray Street, New York 


Thursday, November 14, 1923. 
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TEXTILE SALESMEN 


WALTER B. PRATT. 


(Joseph Sykes Bros.) 


Walter B. Pratt has been in the 
card clothing business longer than 
any other salesman in the South 
and he has been “nothing else but” 
Since he made his debut as a textile 
salesman many years ago. 


WALTER B. PRATT. 


Some years ago, in fact, quite a 
few, Walter was a card grinder at 
the Greenwood Cotton Mills and 
they say he was a good one. 


._ their salesmen. 


The Woonsocket Machine & Press 
Co. employed him to erect speeders 
but preferring ecards, he left them 
to erect cards for the Saco-Pettee 
Company and was their leading 
erector for several years. His skill 
in handling card clothing attracted 
the attention of Ashworth Bros. and 
he accepted a position putting on 
clothing for them and because of 
his selling ability became one of 
He was with them 
for eight years and then became 
head ‘salesman for the Charlotte 
Manufacturing Company, which po- 
sition he filled for seven years. 

When R. D. Thomas retired, two 
years ago, Joseph Sykes Bros. looked 
around for a Southern agent, and 
as everybody recommended Walter 
Pratt he got the job, and before tak- 
ing charge made a trip to Europe. 

Waiter was born at Due West, 
5S. C., and has been married twice. 
He travels in a Buick car that has 
all the trimmings and extras known | 
to the automobile accessory world. 


Last year the Charlotte team of 
the South Atlantic League presented 
Walter with a silver cigar case as a 
token of loyalty to the home team 
and his ability as.a rooter. 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY. 
(Dary Ring Traveler Co.) 


Chas. L. Ashley, of Atlanta, Ga., 
was born in Roswell, Cobb County 
Ga., November 21, 1879, and began 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY. 


work in a cotton mill at that. place 
when 11 years of age, and has been 
connected with the textile industry 
ever since except one year spent as 


a street railway conductor in Af- 
lanta, Ga. He served as overseer of 
spinning at the Scottdale Mills, Wal-» 
ton Mills and Exposition Cotton 

Mills. 


He went from the Exposition 
Mills to a position as salesman with 
the Dary Ring Traveler Company, 
of Taunton, Mass., 12 years ago and 
has been with this firm ever since, 
and has been largely responsible for 
the large business that company en- . 
joys in the South. 


Charlie stands well and is. well 
liked by the mill men and enjoys the 
distinction of being the same every 
time they see him. In fact, few 
men have a more amiable and 
friendly disposition. The L in his 
name should stand for Loyalty, 
which he certainly is to his many 
friends. 

Charlie Ashley travels Georgia, 
Alabama, ‘Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Kentucky for them. 

He is married and has four chil- 
dren. 

The Dary Ring Traveler Company 
are located at Taunton, Mass. and 
manufactures a full line of high 
grade ring travelers. | 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills 


Pocket Size 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Revised Twice Yearly 
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Power 
Transmission 
Machinery 


We furnish a mechanical 
equipment which will 
transmit power from its 
source to your machinery 
for less coal than it takes 
to do it in any other way. 


Our service insures the 
continuance of this coal 
economy for less money 


be purchased for any- 
where else. | 

Let us explain to you how 
such economies can be se- 
cured, and why our ser- 
vice’ will maintain them. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., Incorporated 


Main Office and Works: New England Office: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Boston, Mass. 


—— 


SOUTHERN STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
A. G. NEW. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


MANUFAOTURERS 


of 
POWER TRANSMISSION SPECIALTIES 
MACHINE TOOLS | INJECTORS 


Heavy Sling Hangers 


than such insurance can. 
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The pictures on this 


room, unlike most mills, is on the top floor. 
lower floor, 


- Picker Room. Finished laps of standard weight 
and size are placed in specially designed cradles 
on conveyor which moves them forward. 


Card Room. Empty cradies return to the 
picker room to the line in front of pickers ready 


for refilling. 


. 
A 


Spinning Room. Supply stations holding twe 
roving boxes are provided at frequent. intervals. 
Automatic diverters keep stations filled to capac- 
ity. Boxes slide from station to hand trucks. 


“4 
chp 


Spooler Room. Boxes of spun warp yarn, which 
in the spinning room are placed on the belt con- 
veyor together with the roving boxes, are auto- 
matically sorted out and delivered to the spooler 
room where they travel by gravity to a low level 
for distribution to the spoolers. Empty boxes and 
bobbins are returned to spinning room on an in- 
clined elevator equipped with an automatic bex 
spacer. 

(Photos Courtesy Lockwood, Greene € Co.) 


how machinery has diagla .ced hand handling from the picker room to the weave shed. 


Mill of the Nashua Manufacturing Company, Nashua, N. H., 
Gravity is therefore employed to send picker laps to the 
lay-out are used through courtesy of L ockwood, Greene & Co. 


laps would have been conveyed upward by machinery. 
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remember that the plant is a 


Cuts of this 


Picker Room. One cradle at a time is deliv- 

ered automatically at regular intervals, by a 
chute to the card room, through fire door. 


The finished roving, one box at a 
to the spinning 
to warp and fill- 


Card Room. 
time is delivered automaticall 
room. Separate conveyors lea 
ing spinning departments. 


_ Spinning Room. If all stations are filled a full 
roving box passes to the end of the beit and is 
raised automatically to an upper belt which car- 
ries it back to a diverter. 


Weave Room A single belt in the weave room 
receives the boxes of filling from the spinning 
room and automatically delivers them to the sev- 
eral stora - a stations. Empty boxes or boxes filled 
witk use bobbins are put back on the belt, 
beveled end forward and automatically find their 
way to inclined elevator which returns them to 
the spinning room. 


“halanced mill” 
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Lay-Out for Mechanwally Handling Stock in Process 


page illustrate a very efficient and practical lay-out for the mechanical handling of stock in process in the mills, showing 
In examining this picture, which was made at the Jackson 


and the output is uniform. The picker 


eard room. Had the picker room been on a 


Card Room. Cradies with laps are conveyed at 


proper speed along the full. length of card room 
on belt which moves slowly enough to allow easy 
removal of laps at any point. 


Spinning Room. Fire doors on the floor above 
protest the chutes from the card rooms. This 
‘rail spiral’. type of chute, which was developed 
by L. G. & Co., handles boxes more easily than 
the solid type of chute, casts fewer shadows and 
permits adjustments. 


Spinning Room. One end of the roving boxes 
is beveled. When empty. they are placed beveled 
end forward on belt and they nose their way 
under diverting levers at supply stations. 


Te, 


Weave Room_ Storage stations are provided at 
suitable points to keep the looms supplied with 
filling yarn. They are at such tevel that boxes 
may be transferred to hand trucks without lift- 


ing. 
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Protect Your Proper 


Inside 


and Out 


Page Panel Partitions 
guarding valuable buf- | 


fer stock in the Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. | 


Page Protection Fence surrounding the 
Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C. 


in each of the cities listed there is a Page Distributor that p Pp | Pp t t] | 
Page Protection Fence d carries compléte stocks of Page Products and will give prompt age ane ar l 10nS : 
? estimates and efficient service in construction. | | 
Page is the strongest type of pro- Alabama Indiana. _ Missouri Oregon Strong, light, elastic, sanitary 
tection f d Th limb- Birmingham Indianapolis Kansas City Medford 
Californi Kentuck St: Louis fireproof, Page Panel Partitions 
: alifornia entucky 
able square mesh link, sturdy con- Louisville New York th t effecti 
struction, and durable fabric as- Connecticut Louisiana Pittsburgh protechion 
sure positive protection at its gos ana age rere New York City §. Carolina for valuable tools, dies and raw 
olorado aryian ensselaer *harleston 
lowest cost per year. | Denver Baltimore N. Carolina Tennessee materials that must be preserved 
Florida Massachusetts vharlotte Chattanooga 
The following are a few of the St. Petersburg Boston Ohio Memphis from careless hands. : 
s great Mills that now have Georgia Springfield Virginia’ Is (4 ft. by 8 ft.) 
age Protection: Atlanta Michigan Ws Lynchburg e Standard paneis 
Savannah Detroit Richmond rr it the erection of an size 
Klumae Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. tlinois Minnesota Oklahoma Wisconsin y 
Rowan Cotton Mills, Salisbury, C. compartatent that may he reduced 
China Gro Mille China Grov "AT DA: yominion. Chain Company, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
at STOVES UOLAOR Mite, 4 hina Grove, with distributors in London, Ont.; Montreal, Que.; St. Johns, or enlarged as needed. They can 
Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S.C. | “immipes: Man be installed by your own workmen 
Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. CG. Address Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. at the city near- —are practically everlasting--- 0c- 
Flint Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. est you or write the main office: PAGE FENCE AND WIRE | ‘ , 
Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, §. C. PRODUCTS ASSN., 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. cupy little space—do not interfer 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C. with light, air or vision. : 


PAGE: FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


PAGE 


\ 


ingot iron 


© The only wire 


PROTECTION FENCE 32222 


cAm érica's 
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CLOTH PRESS 


This Economy Heavy Duty Cloth Press, No. 258, has a 
platen 50 x 36 inches. Platen travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete with Direct Connected Electric Motor, 
capable of pulling up to 40 H. P. at highest torque. 

Will develop pressure equal to toggle or hydraulic pres- 
sure rated at 150 tons pressure. Ample for Export or 
domestic baling for most mills or for compressing ging- 


hams, etc. 


Requires only about one minute of actual motor opera- 
tion to make a Bale of Cloth. oe 

The press is very fast, platen travel approximately eight 
seconds to the foot, up or down. 4 
The most efficient Cloth Press on the market, barring 
none, sold at anywhere near the price at which the press 


is offered. 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258 
PLATEN 50 x 36 


Mw ber 
| 


The press is right. The price is right. 
One of the many advantages of this Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 258 is the fact that it maintains its 
maximum pressure indefinitely, until released. Another 
feature is the unlimited compressing platen stroke. In 
other words, platen will travel as low as is necessary to 
completely compress the bale, regardless of the third 
dimension, as the platen can go down to within four 
inches of compressing platform. Another feature is that 
the press is entirely self contained, requiring no cement 
foundation, pit, over head counter-shafting, chain con- 
nections, etc. 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 
per cent over load, a greater load than can be exerted by 
the motor pulling up to 40 H. P. torque. 

Twenty-five years of experience in building Baling 
Presses, built on the same principle, have been concen- 
trated on the development of this Cloth Press No. 258. 


Dept. S. T. 


For particulars write 


ECONOMY BALER CO, 
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Use of Rewound Filling 


There are three important things 
for a manufacturer to consider be- 
fore changing ovér to rewound fill- 
ing. 

1. The present equipment. Is it 
modern and can a larger and a bet- 
ter product be fairly expected from 
it? 

2 Can a weaver be expected to 
operate more looms? If so, how 
many more? This is determined by 
the type of loom, whether of the old 
or the modern type, whether equip- 
| ped with the correct shuttle and cop 
and bobbin devices, feelers and 
warp stop-motions. 

3. Would the increase in the num- 
ber of looms per weaver be much of 
a factor in offsetting the cost of the 
equipment for the rewinding of the 
filling? This is to be considered in 
connection with the saving in the 
amount of waste and the better 
quality of the cloth: 

A Proved Success. 

The advantages of rewound filling 
have been determined hy many 
mills and are not open to, question. 
Figures obtained from mills that are 
now using rewound filling prove it 
to be a big success. The product 
has been increased very materially; 
the percentage of cop and bobbin 
waste has been reduced; the quality 
of the cloth has been improved; the 
weaver has been ‘able to operate 
more looms with less exertion, and 
the looms have been run with less 
breakage, on account of the reduced 
number of times that the shuttle or 
bobbin has to change. | 

These figures have been secured 
from mills that have changed from 
the old style loom to the Draper 
loom, and could be applied to the 


ference between the two. 

By changing from the old style to 
the modern Draper or Stafford 
loom, the increased production, re- 
duced waste and better quality of 
cloth would warrant the investment 
in filling winders because of the 
material gains mentioned. | | 

Rewound filling is, however, an 
entirely different proposition if the 
mill is already equipped with the 
modern semi-automatic loom, from 
which the production is. already 
high, the quality of the product good 
and the pefcentage of waste low. 
The weaver would be required to 
operate more looms, but would the 
gain in slightly increased produé- 
tion, in slightly better cloth and in 
the slight decrease of waste made 
warrant the investment in filling 
winders in order to change from 
ordinary to rewound filling? 


How to Make the Change. _ 

There should be no hesitancy ‘in 
equipping a mill with filling winders 
if a change is about to be made from 
the old style loom to the Draper or 
Stafford loom. The wisdom of such 
a change has been demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt. The new looms could 
be laid out to provide for the in- 
crease in the number of looms per 
weaver. The magazines could be 
made special in order to provide for 
a larger bobbin or cop. There would 
he no expense incurred to change 
the equipment relating to bobbins 
or shuttle. The winding equipment 
could be ordered to make the right 
kind of cop or bobbin. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


——' The average number of Draper or 


Stafford loom, for there is little dif-. 


Stafford looms per weaver is 16 with 
the ordinary wound filling. Mills 
that have changed to rewound filling 
have increased the number of looms 
per weaver to 24 and In some cases 
to 32. 

It is very poor policy to overload 
the weaver. If this is done the 
product and quality will suffer. 
Twenty-four Stafford or Draper 
looms are: enough for any weaver. 
The looms should be laid out in 
blocks of six. Four of these blocks 
will enable the weaver to get around 
quicker than if 24 looms are laid out 
in length.. With the block system 
the weaver has less ground to cover 
and the looms are under the obser- 
vation of the weaver at all times. 

It is very easy to figure out in the 
office the number of looms that the 
weaver should operate, but this 
matter should be left to the overseer 
of the weave room. He knows what 
the average weaver can do, and it is 
the average weaver that has to be 
considered. Some weavers can oper- 
ate 32 looms successfully, but such 
weavers are the exception and not 
the rule. 

Changing to New Looms. 

When changing from the old style 
looms to the semi-automatic type, it 
is not a hard matter to induce the 
weavers to operate the number of 
looms that have been decided upon. 
If already operating the semi-auto- 
matic loom on ordinary filling and a 
change has been made to rewound 
filling, the weaver cannot see why 
he or she should be obliged to oper- 
ate more looms. There is usually a 
lot of friction when they are asked 
to do so, because they cannot seo 
where they are receiving any bene- 
fii from the change to rewound fiil- 
ing, even though the wage base is 
raised and they are enabled to nuke 
a litthke more money. The weavers 
will feel that the management is 
trying to put something over on 
them and the result is that they 
commence to sulk on the job, and 
the change will not be the success 
it should be. A campaign of edu- 
cation is necessary, and the change 
should be gradual. In this way the 
weaver is educated to the job. 


If the Stafford or Draper foom 
was really what it is said to be, an 
automatic loom, the operator would 
receive the least consideration, but 
there is no automatic loom as yet. 
They are automatic in so far as the 
changing of the filling is concerned, 
but if the filling should break . be- 
fore the cop or bobbin is exhausted 
the loom will stop and require the 
services of the weaver to get in 
operation again. Even when using 
rewound filling there are many fill- 
ing breaks in one day, and it must 
be remembered that the use of re- 
wound filling does not make the 
warp run any better. 

All these things must be consid- 
ered when contemplating a change 
in the number of looms per weaver. 
The weaver is not a machine that 
can be geared up to a certain pitch 
and kept at that pitch all day long. 
A weaver that is overloaded will get 
tired and discontented, and this dis- 
content will spread. If the machine 
is overloaded it cannot talk, and it 
will stop or will run badly. But the 
machine can be strengthened to 

(Continued on Page 31.) 
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THE HOUGHTON LINE 


HE HOUGHTON LINE is 
a little publication mailed 
only to individuals on re- 
quest. 


It contains 24 pages of 
editorial matter, which is 
| the expression of the per- 
sonal opinions of our President, Chas. E. 
Carpenter. Not one word of these editorials 
refers to the Houghton Products, and they 
seldom refer to technical subjects. 


It is_rarely that a reader agrees with all 
of Mr. Carpenter’s opinions and it sometimes 
happens that some reader disagrees with: all 
of them. They are upon topics in general, 
likely to interest those not afraid of an idea. 

There are also 24 advertising pages, which 
are devoted to a HEART TO HEART TALK, 
by Mr. Carpenter, with the reader, on tech- 
nical subjects pertaining to the Houghton 
Products and their uses. This Talk is highly 
instructive and interesting. 


The HOUGHTON LINE is not a house 
organ, in the sense that house organs are 
usually understood, but a publication so 
unique that over 95,000 practical mill and 
shop men are upon the mailing list, at their 
own request. 


The HOUGHTON LINE is completed in 
every detail within the: Houghton organiza- 
tion. By that we mean that the copy is 
created by Mr. Carpenter outside of business 
hours and away from his office; the composi- 


tion is done upon our own Monotype ma- 


chine; the printing is effected on three of our 
own large cylinder presses and the binding is 
accomplished in our own bindery. 

The influence of the editorial pages has 


Street and Number 
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become so great that the HOUGHTON LINE 
has been the subject of editorial comment vy 
such well-known publications as The Amerti- 
can Magazine, Printers’ Ink, System, The 
Printing Art, and the leading publications 
devoted to advertising, and it is largely and 
generally quoted and commented upon by 
the daily press and technical press through- 
out the industrial nations of the world. 

The annual appropriation to cover the ex- 
pense of publishing the HOUGHTON LINE 
is $100,000. | 

Any regular subscriber to the Southern 
Textile Bulletin may receive the HOUGH- 
TON LINE regularly by filling out the cou- 
pon below. 

We want to warn you, however, that Mr. 
Carpenter’s editorials are fearless and will 
more than likely differ from your viewpoints 
on many subjects. But, it has been our ex- 
perience that in these days of broadminded- 
ness, most folks like to read opinions which 
differ from their own. 

Mr. Carpenter welcomes unlimited criti- 
cism of his editorials and you can have the 
fun of writing him what you think of his 
editorials where you take exception to his 
opinions. | 

Take our advice and get on The LINE 

Mailing List. 7 


COUPON 


Name of Individual 
Name of Mill 
Position of Individual 


Town and State 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago ; 


ATLANTA, GA. 
8 Courtland St. 
Phone: Watnut 2067 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. 0. Box 81 
Phone: 1990 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Davenport, ta., Denver, Col., 
Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa, Hartford, Conn., Indianapolis, Ind., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 
ark, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., Syracuse, N. Y., 

land, Scotland, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. 3rd St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
511 Masonc Temple 
Phone 2316 


England, tre- 


15 | 

| VIN, 
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| John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Leaver 
Also Attachments | 


for changing our 
single stitch 
oopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


KNOWN BY THEIR FEATURES! 


Leadership: 


The unquestioned leadership of 
Sonoco Cones and Tubes is at once 
a Pledge of Service and a Warrant 
of Merit, for enduring leadership 
can only be built upon the solid 
foundation of these qualities. | 


Sonoco’ Cones 
and Tubes 


| 
| 
Southern Novelty Co.,, Manufacturers 
(Sonoco Products Successor) 
Hartsville South Carolina 
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Knit Goods 


Floating and Knitting. 


“Floating” in knitting. The prin- 
ciple of floating the yarn to produce 
designs is the simuiuat method of 
obtaining elaborate patterns in two 
or more colors. This system is not 
new, and the resulting fabrics have 
certain features which are not en- 
tirely unobjectionable. Nevertheless 
the method is being used to a con- 
siderable extent at the present time 
for a variety of purposes, as enum- 
erated below: 


Variety of Purposes. 


(1) In hand knitting for the pro- 
duction of the “Fair Isle” sweaters. 

(2) On hand frames for the mak- 
ing of press off designs. 


(3) On eircular machines for the 


knitting of fabrics in 
Squares and checks. 
(4) On flat machines for jacquard 
effects. 
(5) On 


stripes, 


for plated designs and for partial 
splicing, mock seam, etc. 
(6) For fleecy or backed fabrics. 
The advantages gained by floating 
the yarn are: (a) The face of the 
fabric is not distorted as in the case 
of tucking; (b) the amount of un- 


+ 


seamless hose machines. 


culty it is customary to knit up the 
loose threads even at the expense of 
increased weight and reduced elas- 
ticity. 


Two Color Designs. 


Fig. 1 shows the simplest method 
of floating the yarn to form designs 
in two colors. Loops are formed at 
certain points with the white yarn 
A, while where this yarn is not re- 
quired it is “floated” at the back of 
the fabric as shown at 2. Where 
the yarn A is floated loops are 
knotted with the black yarn B, 
which in turn is floated at the hack 
of the white loops as shown at Db. 
Obviously, here is a simple system 
whereby taking the loop as a unit 
any pattern which can be plotted on 
squared paper ean be reproduced 
either by hand knitting or by the 
use of suitable power machinery. 

“Fair Isle’ Sweaters. The recent 
discoveries in Egypt have created a 
eraze in both Europe and America 
for bizarre designs of an archaeo- 
logical origin with the consequence 
that the hand. productions of the 
wives and families of the crofters in 
the Orkney Islands have been re- 
cently in good demand. These gar- 
ments are produced from yarn spun 
on the hand-spinning wheel, dyed 
with vegetable dyes and knit by 
hand. The intricate patterning is 
achieved by knitting loops, with one 
of two or more threads, in a pre- 
determined manner on the principle 
stated. 

Pressed-off Design. Fig. 2 shows a 
fabric photograph of a design, in 
two colors, made on the hand frame. 
In this case loops are formed on all 
the needles and afterwards “pressed 
off” at certain places where the 
color is not required to show at the 
front of the fabric. To prevent the 
fabric from showing lines at the 
juncture of the two colors a shorter 
stitch than normal is used and the 
floating threads are pulled tight by 
means. of extra sinking, Today quite 
a number of hand-frame workers 
are engaged in the making of high- 
class hose, half-hose, waistcoats, 
etc., on a “press-off” basis on the 
principle of “floating” the yarn. The 
surface of such fabries is perfectly 


mai flat, and there is little or no loop 


Fig. 2—Design Made by Floating. 


seen yarn is kept down to the mini- 
mum. The former advantage is of 
great importance in cases where a 
smooth surface is required, while 
the latter is equally important as it 
enables. designs to be produced with 
a minimum of weight. The chief 
drawback is that, in certain cases, 
the loose threads at the back are 
objectionable, especially in the man- 
ufacture of hose, half-hose and 
gloves, and to get rid of this diffi- 


to the “cotton” 


distortion. Mechanism may be fitted - 
system of bearded- 


needle machine to produce jacquard 


| designs on this prineiple, in which 


case the needles are soldered into 
jacks and selected to rise from their 


' lowest or knocking-over position by 


means of a jaequard, but the ma- 
chines are expensive and unsuitable 
for the production of high-class 
specialties in small quantities. 
Designs in Tubular Fabrics. The 
modern multi-fewer, plain, circular 
machines may be fitted with extra 
mechanism to produce longitudinal 
stripes and other designs by means 
of floating the yarn to a given pat- 
tern. The required effect may be 
obtained by using two lengths of 
needles, by having single and double 
butt needles and cutting the clear- 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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FULL AUTOMATIC 


Speed Production 
Simplicity Quality 
All ~All 
Sizes Guages 


We are now prepared to make prompt deliveries on 

- two new now pre the Banner Spring Beard Needle and 
the Banner Split-Foot machines, built in sizes 3 1-4” 
3 1-2” and 3 3-4”, either 48 or 54 gauge. 


HEMPHILL COMPAN 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHATTANOOGA OFFICE 
Colonial Trust Bldg. James Building 
Rooms 208-9-10 


Rooms 912-13 
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it 


bi it 


Won't Chip, Crack, 


Peel or Turn Yellow 


works slowly in contact with Wacholite, 
: The years cannot make it chip, crack or 

peel; it does not turn yellow with age, but retains 

its brilliant whiteness. 


These are the reasons why Wacholite is known 


as the longest wearing mill white made. Why 
executives who figure costs closely find Wacholite 


cheapest over a period of time. 


Wacholite is also the brightest mill white 


made. Tests have. proved its refractive powers 
to be greater. Wacholite not only magnifies the 


power of daylight, but it keeps your workrooms — 
light more hours per day. 


Wacholite is washable with soap and water. It . 


is the perfect white finish for walls and ceilings 
of mills, factories and warehouses. More than 
eighty years of experience guarantee its superi- 
ority. Get complete information about this master 
mill white. Write for booklet No. 11, “Keeping 
in the Spotlight.” 


On the Outside 


Buildings of brick, cement and stucco are made 
truly beautiful with Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating. It waterproofs them, too! The hardest 
rain cannot beat through a coating of Bay State. 


Write for booklet on Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
BOSTON 


THE BAY STATER 


Mill Construction 


The present year has been a very 
active one in mill construction and 
enlargement in the South. A num- 
her of new mills have gotten under 
way and there has been a large 
number of additions to existing 
plants. This work emphasizes two 
very important phases of the trend 
of textile development in the South. 
The first is that Southern mills are 
rapidly changing to the manufac- 
ture of fine goods. The second is 
that the manufacturers are realiz- 


ing the importance of expanding 
their finishing equipment. Both of 
these factors will prove of very 


material benefit in the future prog- 
ress of the Southern industry and 
will make for a more diversified and 
self-contained industry. 

The following list shows new 
plants and mill additions that. have 
been and are being handled through 
the office of J. E. Sirrine & Co., en- 
gineers, of Greenville, and gives an 
index of the amount of construction 
work under way in Southern mills: 

Republie Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
5S. C., new No. 3 Mill, one story, re- 
inforced concrete construction, saw- 
tooth roof weave shed. Will install 


1,000 looms and silk handling ma- 


chinery and manufacture silk filled 
cloth. Will purchase cotton. yarns 
and raw silk. The winding and 
throwing of silk wil! be 4 at the 
mill. 


Mayflower Mill, of Cramerton Mills, 
Inc., Cramerton, N. C. New _one- 
story weave shed and three-story 
building for dye plant and prepara- 
tory processes. Initial installation 
500 looms. Finished product will be 
fancy dress goods. Processes in dye 
plant and warp dyeing, Franklin 
dyeing and warp bleaching. 

Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. GC. New 


weave shed and dye plant. Initial 
installation 600 looms. Building ¢a- 


pagity, 1,000 looms, with comple- 
mentary machinery and dye plant. 
Product, fancy mixed silk and cot- 
ton cloth. 

Dunean Mills, Greenville, GC. 
Weave shed extension, adding 600 
looms, bringing total installation to 
1,800 looms, will continue to manu- 


facture fancy silk and cotton fab- | 


rics; Also new twister building, re- 
inforced concrete, two stories and 
basement, will install 1,360 twister 
spindles, winding, etc., adding 250 
houses to the village. 

Stonecutter Mills Co:, Spindale, N. 
C. Dye plant extension and addi- 
tional looms for manufacture of 
gingham. 

Southern Bleachery, Inc., Green- 
ville, 5S. C., plant at Taylor, S.C. 
Bleaching and finishing plant, ware- 
houses, power house and village. 
Ultimate capacity of bleachery 35,- 
000,000 yards per week. Plant equip- 
ped for finishing fancy goods. 

Ware Shoals Manufacturing OCo., 
Ware Shoals, 8. C, Bleaching and 
finishing plant for bag cloth. Fin- 
ished goods will be made into Riegel 
sacks. Modern steam power plant 
of 2,000 k.w. capacity to supplement 
hydro-electric power. 

Gregg Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Graniteville, 5. C. Piece goods dye- 
ing and finishing plant. 

Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Lanett, Ala., enlarging buildings ap- 
proximately 34,500 square feet. Re- 
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Active This Year 


arranging machinery, 
dyeing and drying machinery. 
Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, and 
Duke, N. €. New No. 5 Mill at Duke, 
35,000 spindles, 1,150 looms, will 
manufacture indigo denims. Spin- 
ning building, two story, reinforced 


concrete construction and one story, — 


daylight construction weave shed. 
Will build modern village. 


Erwin Cotton Mills No: 2 at Duke, 
at present mechanically driven, will 
be electrified. 

‘rwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C., 
will enlarge bleachery, increasing 
production of sheet factory. 

Kilby Mill and Shirt Factory, 
built by the State of Alabama, and 
located in the State Prison at Kilby. 
10,000-spindle mill making fine yarn 
indigo chambrays. The cloth is 
made into shirts in adjoining shirt 
factory. Both plants are operated 
by convict labor. 


Hampshire Spinning Co., Clover, 
S. €. New 20,000 spindle mill mak- 
ing fine combed yarns, warehouses 
and village. 

Dover Mills Co., Shelby, N. C., new 
10,000 spindle weaving mill, product 
print cloths and shirting. 

McLin Textile Mills, Rome, Ga. 
Weaving plant for the manufacture 
of specialties, will purchase yarns. 

A. T. Baker Co., Roxboro, N. C., 
branch of a Philadelphia company. 
Weaving plant for the manufacture 
of pile fabrics. 

Cash M anufacturing Co. 
burg, S. 
mill. 

Caldwell Cotton Mill, Lenoir, N. C. 
6,000-spindle yarn mill for manufac- 
ture of carded ply yarns. 

Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C. 
Building extension, adding 16,000 
spindles and necessary preparatory 
machinery and looms. New power 
plant with 1,500 k.w. capacity. 
Change over motor drives from 66 
2-3 to 60 cycles. 

Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala.., 
Alexander City plant, mill addition 
27,000 spindles and necessary looms 
to balance plant operation, enlarging 
village and building warehouses. 

Beaumont Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. New No. 4 Mill 
adding 10,000 spindles and 450 looms, 
rearranging machinery throughout 
present mills. 

Dunson Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Ex- 
tension to mill, adding approximate- 
ly 11,000 spindles and other neces- 
Sary machinery, Oe cloth 
room machinery. 

Grendel Mills, Greenwood, 
New building, adding 11,000 spindles 
and preparatory machinery. New 
boiler plant for Mill No. 4. 

Belle-Vue Manufacturing  Co., 
Hillsboro, N, C. Enlarging mill, add- 
ing 5,000 spindles and 200 looms, 
building new slasher room and cloth 
finishing building. 

Alma Mills, Gaffney, 8. C. Mill 
addition, 9,000 spindles and neces- 
sary preparatory machinery and 
looms. 

Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, 
Tenn., 4,000 spindle addition to the 
present mill. 

Amazon Cotton Mills, Thomasville, 
N. C. New buildings. 8,000 spindle 
addition and rearranging machinery. 

Asheville Cotton Mills, Asheville, 
N. €C. Rearranging machinery and 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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5,000 spindle print cloth 


adding new 
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Fencing industrial property has proved the only practical means : : ; 2 é : 
of safeguarding the millions of dollars invested. In other words, nected with textile mills guarantees you an exceptional ser- 


it pays: Yet some _—. oe nts pay bigger returns yice. A Cyclone Field Man makes a free investigation of 
ds. Cyclone Service furnishes complete installation 

N your nee lo 
or skilled supervision of your workmen. In particular emer- 
Waukegan, tl., Cleveland, Ohio. gencies large plants have often been fenced in a phenomenally 
short time. Write for full details to the nearest offices, 

nd, ‘ Co. 
Portland, Ore-, (Northwest Fence and Wire Works.) addressing Dept. 36. 


New Process Multiplies 
Life of Chain Link Fabric 


The perfection of a new method of zinc coating Cyclone Chain 
Link Fence Fabric after weaving now makes possible a fence 
with a rust-protecting coating about five times as heavy as 
was possible by any other method known. It is another im- 
portant Cyclone contribution to better fencing. Besides 
greatly increased durability, this new fence saves by 


Reducing Maintenance Cost 


The experience gained by Cyclone Experts through years of 
successfully meeting the most difficult fencing problems con- 


The “Red Tag” 


The Mark of 
Quality. 


CYCLONE 


_PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS. 


Manufacturers of Complete Condenser Plants for Wool and Cotton 
Waste Yarns 


| 
~ 4 
| 
1 
FENCE 
| AND PRODUCTS | 
| 
HITIN AC Fil 
= = 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Intermediate and Finisher Cards with Four-Bank Condenser 
MAAIN QFEFICE AND WOR KS 
WHITIN SVILLE,. MASS. U.S.A. 
SQwWUTME RMS OFFICE CnHRARLOTTE WN, CG. 
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PURE SALT 


UNEQUALED FOR DYE VATS 
MYLES SALT CO., LTD. New Orleans, U. 5. A. 


junction with given needles. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the largest 
and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investigation. 


Write For Testimonials. 
Box 69, Greenville, S. C. 


"Strength Fir irst 


Alligator, the Strongest Belt fseing on Earth. 
very ‘ooth a Vise,’ ’ Mechanically perfect, Quick, 
easy and economical. A size for every belt thick.:ess. 
Write for samples and interesting text book. Sold 
through Jobber-Dealer trade channels the world over. 


Flexible Steel oe Company 


In England at 
135 Finsbury 
Pavement, 


London,E.C.,2 


4699 
t, 


Ac first glance no-But 


= the chemical treatment SELLS the goods. 

Color, finish and feel are prime factors in- 
fluencing the ultimate purchaser. Faultiess 
weaving of excellent materials may be ruined 
through faulty dyeing, bleaching or finishing. 


For over fifty years we have supplied the 
Textile Industry with dyestuffs and chemi- 
cals, our organization including specialists 
in every textile chemical process. 


Our products include 


Dyestuffs and Colors of All Kinds. 


Sizings — Softeners—Finishes 


Formic Acid Tetrachloride of Carbon Bichromates 
Acetic Acid Bicarbonate of Soda Caustic Potash 
Oxalic Acid Sodium Sulphide Glauber’s Salt 
Tartaric Acid Sulphonated Oils Chrome Chloride 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St 
NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES: 
ADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE, RI 


Represent Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO, LTD, 12 ST. PETER ST. MONTREAL 


Floating and Knitting. 
(Continued from Page 16) 


ing cams at certain feeders, or by 
employing jacks working in con- 
The 
more feeders used on the machine 
the greater the scope for designing. 
Similar effects may be produced on 
bearded needle machines by the use 
of design wheels, although it is nec- 
essary to shorten the stitch and 
draw up the slack thread by extra 
knocking over. 


Jacquard Designs on Flat Ma- 
chines. The majority of flat ma- 
chines fitted with jacquard mechan- 
ism are intended to produce flat 
fabrics in which the yarn is knitted 
up at the back of the fabric by the 
needles’ in the other bed, but by 
using two jacquards of like pattern 
and knitting tubular fabric, designs 
can be produced by “floating” the 
yarn, with the resulting gain in re- 
duced weight. 

Floating on Seamless Hose Ma- 
chines. On some of the older types 
of automatic knitting machines 
which employ jacks and work on a 
“depressing principle,” it is possible 
to produce fancy hose and half-hose 
by finitting and floating, but on the 
modern machines the fancy effects 
are produced by floating one of two 
threads running through the same 
yarn guide by causing certain nee- 
dies to rise high enough to catch 
both yarns and other needles to 
“skip” the upper yarn, and thus 
eause it to “float” at the back of the 
fabric. Mock-rib tops are made by 
using two feeders and floating the 
yarn at every other needle at the 
one feeder. 

High-spliced heels and double 
soles are produced by floating the 
yarn on half the needles, whilst the 
most recent attempts to produce 
what is known as the split-sole are 
— on a double-floating principle, 

float the leg yarn on the sole 
ot and the sole yarn on the instep 
portion. An excellent mock seam is 
now being produced by one firm of 
machine builders by floating an 
extra yarn on all needles except a 
small group at the middle of the 
heel series. In most of these cases 
where the yarn is floated for a con- 
siderable distance the effect is pro- 
duced by changing the position of 
the yarn guide and not by keeping 
the needles out of knitting position. 

Fleecy or Backed Fabrics. In the 
making of some types of fleecy or 
backed fabrics certain threads are 
floated and interlooped with other 
yarns without actually being knitted 
in the normal type of loop, being 
merely held to the fabric by'a prin- 
ciple of intersection or enclosure. 
Advantage is taken of this system 
for the introduction of yarn special- 
ties which could not be formed 
successfully into loops or which 
would be too thick or coarse for the 
needles to knit up. The bearded 
needle machines of the loop-wheel 
or sinker-wheel type are specially 
suitable for the production of such 
fabrics, while the latch-needle rib 
machines are most easily adaptable 
for the enclosure of floating threads. 

Warp-knitting machines are capa- 


ble of floating threads both laterally 


and longitudinally, although to form 
fabrics economically by a dual sys- 
tem of floating it is also necessary 
to use a loop forming series of 
threads. Many useful effects, how- 
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ever, may be produced either on the 
plain, knock-off or inlaid-lap princi- 
ple by floating the warps for a given 
period, 


Difference in Operation. 


Floating and Tucking. While it 
must be admitted that threads may 
be floated on a tuck principle, there 
is a distinct difference between the 


two operations. In tucking, the 
stitch is actually drawn, but the 
inter-meshing is delayed. If, how- 


ever, the tucking takés place on two 


or more adjoining needles the loops 


fromed cannot be retained for sub- 
sequent intermeshing, as they re- 
solve themselves into a single, long 
loop, and hence the threads 
floated at the back of the fabric. 


are ° 


This is necessary where tuck knots . 


are required at intervals, but there 
are signs that the tuck fabrics are 
waning in popularity. If this is the 
case, then why not use the same 
mechanism as used on the latch- 


needle cireular machines for tuck- . 


ing, to produce elaborate patterns, 
which will show a perfectly smooth 
and level face and give quite a dif- 
ferent appearance from the former? 
The boom in tuck fabric 20 years 
ago was followed by a demand for 
“press-off” designs. Will history re- 
peat itself? The public taste is too 
fickle to hazard a forecast, but those 
people who believe there is some- 
thing in knitted cloths might think 
of the possibilities of désign in 
fabrics produced by knitting, float- 
ing and milling. —Textile Recorder. 


Bleaching Processing Helps. 
Knit Goods to Absorb. 


As result of an investigation con- 
ducted by the educational depart- 
ment of the Associated Knit Under- 


wear Manufacturers .of America it” 


has been found that properly 
bleached knitted undergarments ab- 
sorb more moisture in proportion to 
their weight than do unbleached 


fabrics, and that such moisture is’ 


evaporated more rapidly and more 
thoroughly from fabrics that have 
been bleached than from unbleached 
cloths, it is reported by Roy A. Che- 
ney, secretary of the association. 
Because of this fact, which is of 


value in keeping the skin dry and — 
free from perspiration, it is pointed | 


out that bleached knitted underwear | 
is especially sanitary and comfort-_— 


able and highly desirable generally 


for hot weather wear, and in conse- | 


quence the association's. style com- 
mittee 
that bleached underwear be featur- 
ed for wear during warm or hot 
weather. 

The, committee on nomenclature 
is now co-operating with the style 
committee to devise a generic name 
for such bleached knitted under- 
wear, regardless of weight, type or 


basis.material used in manufacture, - 


and regardless of whether the color 
of the finished fabric be white, ecru, 
Egyptian or any other color. The 
name to be chosen will consist of a 
single word, and of such nature that 
when featured as a distinctive trade 
mark name it will bring the process 
emphatically before the attention of 
the trade and the public. It is to be 
featured in the co-operative adver- 
tising being carried on by the in- 


dustry, as. well as in the advertising 


of individual producers and distrib- 
utors of knitted underwear. 


has strongly recommended | 
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Textile Exposition in Boston. 


Textile Week was formally inau- 

gurated in Boston on Monday with 
the opening of the International 
Textile Exposition and Power Show. 
The show this year is one of the 
largest in the history of textile ex- 
positions, more than 300 manufac- 
turers of textile machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies having their 
products on exhibition. 
the exhibits are in actual operation. 
The power show, which is held in 
conjunction with the textile exposi- 
tion, offers a great many interesting 
features to textile men. Chester I. 
Campbell, who is directing the ex- 
position, believes that all previous 
records for attendance will be bro- 
ken before the week is over. 
A large delegation of mill men 
from all. parts of the country are 
attending the exposition. The South 
is well represented, attendance in- 
' gluding some of the leading manu- 
facturers of the South, Many su- 
perintendents and overseers from 
Southern mills are spending the 
week at the show. 

One of the most interesting and 
important contributions to the 
show is the exhibit of ancient and 
historical fabrics that are being 
shown by the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. This ex- 
hibit shows many fabrics that were 
made hundreds of years ago and 
the contrast between them and 
modern goods and methods of man- 
ufacture is very strikingly shown. 

In addition to the machinery ex- 
hibits, many large mills and selling 
agents have yarns and fabrics on 
exhibition. 

Textile Week in Boston carries 
added interest because it brings the 
fall meeting. of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
sessions of the convention being 
held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel on 
Wednesday and Thursday. Many 
important questions affecting all 
phases of the textile industry were 
up for discussion at the convention 
and the program is one of the most 
interesting and valuable that .the 
association has ever had. A fuller 
account of the meeting, together 
with the addresses, will be carried 
in these columns next week. 

With the machinery exhibits and 
the displays of chemicals and dye 
manufacturers, practically every 
stage of textile production from the 
raw material to finished cloth will 
be represented. Many of the exhib- 
its show actual manufacturing proc- 
esses. 


Southern manufacturers of textile 
machinery are well represented at 
the show, reflecting the progress of 
the industry below the Mason and 
Dixon line. The leading distributors 
of hydro-electric power in the 
Southern States, as well as Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Southern tex- 
tile cities, have elaborate booths. 


Greenville Overseers Meet. 


Greenville, 8. C. — The regular 
monthly meeting of the Greenville 
Textile Foreman’s Association was 
held Saturday evening in the base- 
ment of the Methodist church at 
Brandon Mill. The overseers of this 
enterprising community were the 
hosts of the association on this oe- 
easion and all members were pro- 
fuse in their praise of this generous 


Many of. 
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hospitality. In addition to the efforts 
of the overseers of the mill, T. M. 
Bennett and W. F. Davis were pres- 
ent and welcomed the guests. Aug. 
W. Smith and Chester Hatch trans- 
mitted their regrets to the officers 
because of their inability to be pres- 
ent. L. P. Hollis, superintendent 
Parker school district, and honorary 
member of the association, presided 
at the meeting with his customary 
tact and graciousness. 

Some of the amusing and inter- 
esting features on the program 
were: A band selection by Hollis’ 
Textile Band, a quartet by members 
of the association, a speakers’ con- 
test which was won by Mr. McEI- 
rath, of Poinsett, and a short talk 
by C. W. MeSwain on the history of 
cotton manufacturing illustrated by 
stereopticon views. Delightful re- 
freshments were then served by 
Miss Nora Watson, Brandon: Mrs. 
Mahon, Poinsett; Miss 
League, Poe Mill; Miss Lois McAbee, 
American Spinning Company; Miss 
Lillie Cole, Mills Mill; Miss Inza Tin- 
dal, Monaghan; Miss. Cleo 
Union Bleachery, and Miss Zepha 
Pollard, Woodside. While refresh- 
ments were being served an amus- 
ing minstrel number was being pre- 
sented by a group of school children 
from Monaghan, directed by Miss 
Helen Burris. This group consisted 
of Mary Tindal, Ossic Jackson, An- 
nie Wright, Charlie Campbell and 
Frances Ward. 

Dr. D. W. Daniel, of Clemson Col- 
lege, was the speaker of the even- 
ing, and after captivating his audi- 
ence with his usual store of amus- 
ing anecdotes, spoke earnestly and 


Lorene. 


Day, : 


Plushes 
and Velvets 


“Tt gives a silky lustre’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


eloquently on the duties, respomsi- Pomme 


bilities and opportunities of such an 
organization in shaping the future 
of the community which they rep- 
resent. All members were impressed 
with the thoughts presented by Dr. 
Daniel and gave him a rising vote 
of thanks in token of their appre- 
ciation. 

The meeting closed with a short 
business session at which perma- 


nent officers were elected as fol-. 


lows: 

C. P. Dill, Brandon, chairman; J. 
L.. Bobo, Mills Mill, vice chairman; 
C. W. MeSwain, Parker school dis- 
trict, secretary, and W. C. McAbee, 


American Spinning Company, as-_ 


sistant secretary. 


National Ginners’ Estimate. 


The report of the National Gin- 
ners’ Association, estimating the 
crop at 10,280,000 bales, is said to 
place the yield in the various States 
as follows: 


States— Bales. 
618,000 
Mississippi . 
North Carolina... 4,072,000 
Oklahoma 620,000 
South Carolina. 816,000 
Tennessee . 232,000 
Texas 4,246,000 
Various ...... 350,000 


Association's end-September esti- 
mate totalled 41,000,000 bales, com- 
pared with the Government's 11,- 
015,000 bales. Association a few days 
ago placed condition of the crop alt 
46.5 per cent,-or 3 points lower than 
the Government’s September 25 con- 
dition. | 


Specified 
by leading construction engineers 


One of the leading con- 
struction engineers in the 
country in specifying the sub- 
flooring for a huge cotton mill, 
insisted that it come up to the 
standard of Creo-Pine Sub- 
Flooring—produced by the 
Southern Wood Preserving 
Company. 

Engineers are generally 
recognizing the fact that 
Creo-Pine is the standard sub- 
flooring. Many mill owners 
are insisting upon it in new 
construction programs. 

Write For Full Details Today 


pine 
Sub-flooring 
Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga 


Creosoting and Creo-pine Products 


“BRETON” 
MINEROL 
Gi For | | 
| 
\. 
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Last Season’s Exports. 


Our exports of cotton during this 
season will 
bearing and it will therefore be in- 
teresting to study the exports of last 
season. 

The details of exports of cotton 
from August 41, 1922, to July 31, 1923, 
show that American cotton was 
shipped to no less than 35 foreign 
countries. The largest taker, of 
course, was the United Kingdom, 
while Germany was the -second 
largest.’ The exports of 6,600 bales 
reported to Russia were the first 
since 1919, when they amounted to 
310 bales for the fiscal year. The 
figures as compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Gommerce follow: 


Bales. 
Czecho- Slovakia 784 
Denmark 18,800 
2,900 
13,216 
France 
Germany 
Italy . 496,714 
Latvia 6,000 
Netherlands 72,125 
Poland and Danzig 20,785 
Por tugal 24,405 
Russia in Europe. 6,600 
Sweden 58,355 
Swrseriang 2,595 
United — 1,287,552 
Canada 207,082 
Guatemala - 1,000 
3 
Mexico 15,780 
Newfoundland ‘and. ‘Labra- 

dor 18 
Argentina —_. 46 
Colombia 50 
14 
50 
Japan... 
Philippine Islands 
New Zealand — 10 
British South Africa. 270 

Total 4,864,027 


have a considerable . 


~ 
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Should Move South. 


The following is an extract from 
recent cotton market letter: 

“Fall River threw a dash of 
cold water on the market by 
reminding it that raw cotton 
was 5 cents a. pound too high 
for what print cloths could be 
sold for, but bulls retorted by 
saying Fall River should move 
to the Carolinas.” 
This is rather sharp and to the 
point but there is a lot of truth in 
it. 

We understand that mill engi- 
neers who made an_ investigation 
report that it eosts six cents per 
pound more to make print cloths in 
Fall River than in the South. 


Did Not Work for Money. 


Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, probably 
the greatest electrical engineer in 
the world, died at Schenectady, New 
York, last week, and when the- 
looked for his estate they found, 
besides his books and papers, only a 
$1,500 insurance policy and an auto- 
mobile of 1912 model. 

The man who “made lightning” 
probably could have made millions, 
but apparently he never drew. a 
salary, and when he entered the 
employ of the General Electric 
Company a score of years ago, de- 
clared he “did not wish to work for 
money.” 

“IT do not wish to work for 
money,” said Dr. Steinmetz. “Let 
me draw it as I wish, and if I draw 
too much, tell me. Do not fix an 
amount. If I think of money I will 
not work as well. Build me a house, 


if you wish, and a laboratory. That 
is all I want,” 


In this day of high salaries and a 
mad rush for the dollar it is re- 
freshing to find one man who 
sought accomplishments and placed 
no value upon money. 


eA True Deal 


proposition. 


start giving one—not before. 


rest are looking for. 


feel the strain of hard times. 


competitor. 


us. 
treatment we want from him. 


deal we'd like to have? 


face we parade in front of it. 


E are getting tired of hearing about the “great square deal,” 
for it is only a very vacuous phrase, as we usually say it. 
Let's be honest and admit that the sort of a deal we are 
after is the one that gives us a bit the better end of the 


A “square deal” we can have only whenever we are willing to 
The merehant who sells thirteen to 
the dozen is bound to make money—he gets the business that the 


The man who gives a day’s work for a day’s pay is the last to 
The employer who remembers that 
his men make his business, and gives them a fair bargain, usually 
skips a lot of trouble that comes the way of his less considerate 


It’s time to cut loose from this idea of ours about getting a 
“square deal,” and begin giving one. 


The Golden Rule is nothing but the law of such even transac- 
tions. But it puts the burden of them where they belong—right on 
In other words, we've got to give the other fellow the same 


We must begin our denunciations of various forms of dam- 
phoolishness with an unspoken remembrance of our own. 
admit our human frailty fast enough when anything comes along 
that puts us in the wrong. We want all the allowances and handi- 
caps we can get in the race for success. 


That's not revolution, just mule-sense. 
just about what we get back. The looking-glass shows us only the 


Of course, if the picture doesn’t 
suit—who would blame the mirror? 


We all want to get the “square deal,” but way down in the back. 
of our heads; how many of us are genuinely miserable when we 
fail to give one?—American Mutual Magazine. 


We 
Then why not give the 


For the thing we give is 


A Significant Move. 


One of the most significant devel- 
opments in the textile field in the 
South recently, in our judgment, is 
the incorporation of Textile Stu- 
dents’ Loan Fund, Inc., which has 
for its purpose the aiding of ambi- 
tious and. worthy young men who 
need assistance in acquiring an edu- 
cation that will fit them for larger 
usefulness and higher responsibili- 
ties than they might attain without 
higher education that the proposed 
aid will make possible for them. 

This movement is significant for 
one thing because it is a visible 
manifestation of the real interest 
the vast majority of Southern cotton 
mill leaders have in the rank and 
file of workers in the industry. It is 
an evidence of the close and sym- 
pathetic relationship that exists in 
most manufacturing communities 
between the men who are making 
progress possible in the industry be- 
cause of the investment of their 
money and brains, and the men who 
are making progress possible in the 
industry through the investment of 
their daily labor. Neither one could 
prosper without the co-operation of 
the other, and this simple fact is 
probably better appreciated in this 
section than in any other great 
manufacturing section of our coun- 
try, because, from the top to the 
bottom, the people who man the 
textile industry in this section are 
the same blood, with the same men- 
tal processes and the same ideals. 

This educational aid movement. is 
significant, for another thing, be- 
cause it means better trained men, 


with better opportunities for rising 
fo positions of responsibility and 
the greater remuneration that goes 
with greater service. Edwin Farn- 
ham Greene, in his talk at the Char- 
lotte Chamber of Commerce dinner 
some time ago, paid a deserved 
tribute to the executives and the 
workers in Southern cotton mills. 
He attributed the success and the 
rapid expansion of the textile indus- 
try in this section not only to nat- 
ural advantages but also to the 
effectiveness of the executives in 
our mills and the efficiency of our 
workers. Mr. Greene probably knew 
that a vast majority of the men in 
executive positions in the mills of 
this section are self-made men— 
men who have risen from the bot- 
tom by virtue of their capacity to 
rise. Any movement that will in- 
crease the number of textile people 
who take higher training and spe- 
cial work in our institutions of 
learning, not only increases and 
brightens the prospects for those 
students but it indirectly aids the 
industry by fitting a larger number 
of men for responsible positions. It 
increases the power within the in- 
dustry for further development and 
greater prosperity alike for the - 
thousands of stockholders in mills 
and the thousands of workers who 
derive their livelihood from them.— 
Charlotte Observer. 


Regulates Cotton Imports. 


Moscow, Russia. — M. Noguine, 
chairman of the textile trust, has 
been commissioned to regulate .the 
cotton importation from America. 
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F. S. Kinsey, of 
has become second hand in spinning 
at the Edna Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 


J. J. McManus has become master 
mechanic at the Manetta-Monroe 
Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


J. M. Kelley has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Lauderdale Cot- 
ton Mills, Meridian, Miss., and is now 
located at Gastonia, N. C. 


Maurice Harcourt, of Eatonton, 
Ga., is now with the Dalta Land 
Company, Helena, Ark. 


W. F. Smith, superintendent of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, Rey- 
nolds, Ga., paid us a visit this week. 


M. A. Story, superintendent of the 
Knoxville Spinning Mills, Knoxville, 


Tenn., was a Charlotte visitor this 


week. 


C. L. Lassiter has resigned as 
overseer carding at ae Kinston 
Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C., and ac- 
cepted a similar ie at with the 
Red Springs Cotton Mills, 
Springs, N. C. 


Nils Miller Represents SKF Indus- 
tries. 


The SKE Industries have an- 
nounced the appointment of Nils 
Miller as their district sales repre- 
sentative to succeed Worrell H. 
Holby, 513 Healey Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


C. M. Berryhill Goes North. 


For a number of years the flow- 


ers and garden of C. M. Berryhill, 
chief engineer of the Savona Man- 
ufacturing Company at Charlotte, 
have’ attracted attention by their 
beauty and growth. Mr. Berryhill 
took a delight in raising flowers and 
became an expert. 


Noting his ability, €. C. Lima, 
president of the Savona Manufac- 
turing Company, has induced Mr. 
Berryhill to take charge of the 
grounds of his country home about 
50 miles from New York City. 

Mr. Lima had tried many of the 
experts of that section but none 
seemed to be able to do as much 
with flowers as the engineer of the 
Savona Mills. 


Richard W. Yerkes Appointed Treas- 
urer Link-Belt Company. 


Richard W. Yerkes, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany's Philadelphia plant, has been 
appointed treasurer of the Link- 


Belt Company, succeeding B. A. 
Gayman. 
Mr. Gayman was selected by 


Charles Piez, president of the Link- 
Belt Company, to head the newly- 
acquired Meese & Gottfried Com- 
pany of San Francisco. The new 
company will operate under the 
name Link-Belt Meese & Gottfried 
Co., San Francisco. 

Mr. Yerkes will be located at the 
link-Belt Company’s general of- 
ficeg,at 910 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


Red. 
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Steele Heddle Mfg. Co. Will Have 
Service Bureau to Cover South. 


The Steel Heddle Manufacturing 
Company will establish, in connec- 
tion with its new manufacturing 
' plant at Greenville, a service de- 
partment to serve all of the South- 
ern mill territory. This announce- 
ment comes through Hampton 
Smith, Southern manager. 

Several men will be added to the 
Southern force of the compahy in 
order to handle the sales and ser- 
vice of their products. 

H. H. Wood, for a number of years 
with the Watts Mill at Laurens and 
more recently connected with the 
Dunean Mills here, has been se- 
cured to take charge of this service 
bureau and an extra traveling sales- 
man, S$. A. Decker, has been added 
to the sales forces. Mr. Wood is 
classed as an expert in fancy silk 
and cotten goods, and leno fabrics 
and should prove a great aid to 
manufacturers in facilitating high 
grade production. His services will 
be under the direction of the man- 
agement of the plant here, which is 
headed by Mr. Smith and will be 
extended to manufacturers free of 
charge. 

Domestication papers for the 
Steel Heddle plant have been al- 
ready issued at the office of the 
South Carolina Secretary of State, it 
was said by Mr. Smith. In the 
meantime, the handsome new plant 
here is being rushed to completion 
and plans. made for its operation as 
soon as possible. 


South Carolina Mill Men to Meet. 


*The South Carolina Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association will meet in 
Spartanburg on November 6. Head- 


quarters for the convention will be . 


at. Hotel Franklin. No announce- 
ment of the program has as yet 
been made, but it is understood that 
addresses will be made by several 
distinguished textile men and that a 
number of very important ‘business 
matters will come before the meet- 
ing. 


Commercial Strength of World Has 
Increased. 


Washington, Oct. 20—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover today told the 
Foreign Commerce Committee. of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce that the commercial strength 
of the world, with the exception of 
Central Europe, had improved dur- 
ing the past year. 

The only two “dark spots,” Hoover 
said, were the American agricul- 


tural situation and the. situation in 
Germany. 


Laure! Mills. 
21,696 spinning spindles: 616 looms. 
Laurel Miss. 
W. Y. Harrison Supt. 
W. B. Moody Carder 
M. H. Carter __ Spinner 
C. T. Harden Weaver 
H. C. Lomax Cloth Room 
C.K. Howell Master Mechanic 
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High YProtective Chain Link Fence with barbed wire topping. 


Galvanized Throughout to Resist Rust 


All parts o” every Anchor Post 
Chain Link Fence (fabric, posts, 


protection that can be given to 
metal. 

Phone or write our nearest rep- 
resentative for complete infor- 
mation on this and other advan- 
tageous Anchor Post features. 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Charlotte, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. 


anchors, etc.) are protected 
against rust by old-fashioned 
hot-dip-spelter galvanizing—the 
thickest galvanizing and best 


Atlanta, Ga.: Beaullieu & Applewhite, 
Box 1375 Citizens Southern National’ Bank 
Greenville, S. C.: H. H. Orr, 315 Pal- Bldg. 
metto Bidg. = Birmingham, Ala.: C. S, Caldwell, 2011 
Savannah, Ga.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 3rd Ave. 
Mast Bay St. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities. 


Get the Most Out of 
Your Looms 


The smoothness and celerity with which a loom is operated 


depends largely upon the co-ordination of the various parts of 


the machine. Williams’ Shuttles are entirely worthy of the 


important part they play in loom production. Embodying the 


results of many years’ experience in the making of fine shuttles, 


they are notable for their ease and efficiency of operation. 


Air dried wood block construction, strong springs and an eye 
built to enable the filling to run freely are features which make 
for the dependability of these shuttles. 


We want you to judge for yourself the value of our shuttles. 
Let us send you some samples for use in your mill, without any 
obligation whatever on your part. Such a test will probably 


prove most interesting to you as a millman. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


MILLBURY, 


The Shuttle People 


| FIRM BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHORED 
| 


Athens, Ga.—The Athens Manu- 
facturing Company will increase 
their capital stock to $400,000. 


Harriman, Tenn.— The Harriman 
Hosiery Mills have a large plant ad- 
dition under way and will consider- 
ably increase their equipment, 


Columbus, Ga.—-A new five-story 
brick building will be erected at the 
plant of Julius Friedlaender Com- 
pany, manufacturers of jute bag- 


ging. 


Ninety-Six, S. C—The improve- 
ments now under way at the Ninety- 
Six Mills will cost about $200,000. 
Good progress is being made in the 
work which includes rebuilding the 
mill village. 


Ala—The new weave shed 
to the Athens Woolen Mills will be 
built by B. Young, of Sweetwater, 
Tenn. It will be of concrete and 
steel construction and will contain 
13,500 square feet of floor space. 


Montgomery, Ala—lIt is reported 
that Arthur Pelzer is to erect a new 
cotton mill here. Mr. Pelzer is a 
member of the Pelzer family of 
South Carolina and was interested 
in their mill at Pelzer until it was 
recently sold. 


Winnsboro, 8S. — Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. have purchased the 
Kilgore property here, consisting of 
42 acres, adjoining the Winnsboro 
Mills. The company has not made 
statement of what the property is to 
be used for. 


Louisville, Ky——The Swiss Hos- 
iery Mills will probably erect an 
addition to their mill within the 
next few months. The company has 
additional land under option 
plant extension purposes. The mill, 


which was started up in July of this - 


year, has 45 hosiery machines and a 
dyeing plant. 


understood 
Jr., who, as 


Ark.—It is 
that J. T. Roundtree, 
previously mentioned, is planning 
to ‘erect a new mill here, is making 
good progress with his plans and 


Camden, 


expects to get the mill under way | 


this winter. The proposed mill is to 
make ginghams and will have an 
initial equipment of 20,000 spindles 
and 600 looms. 


Concord, N, C.—The new finishing 
plant and enlargement of steam 
plant for the Gibson Manufacturing 
Company is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. The building for the finishing 
plant is practically ready for occu- 
pancy and machinery is being in- 
stalled.. The new steam plant is 
well under way; new boilers are be- 
ing installed and old boilers are be- 
ing reset. Contracts have all been 
let and work should be completed 
by the first of the year. This work 
is under the supervision of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. engineers of 
Charlotte and Boston. 
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OCT: 29 NOV. 3 
BOSTON, MASS. 
K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
Will Be Seen in Operation 
At 


International Textile Exposition 
Spaces 137-138 


“R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
CHARLOTTE PAWTUCKET ATLANTA 


Clean Your Spinning Rolls 
By AIR SUCTION with 


THE 
PNEU- WAY Cleaner 


Stops Gouts 


(Patented) 


R. P. SWEENY 


Manufacturer 
406 News Blidg., Greenville, S. C. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


for. 


For Sale 


1—250-ton Logeman Hydraulic Cloth Bal- 


ing Press. 


Excellent condition. At- 


tractive price for immediate acceptance. 


Southern Textile Machinery 


Company 
Greenville, 8. 0. 


CHARLOTTE 


Member American Seciety Landscape Architeets 


E. S. DRAPER 


NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


and 


tate Subdivisions and Deta 
emeteri Supervision af 
otels a Coun Clube Censtruction 
tates and Home unds Ingpeetion and Maintenance 


Largest Landscape Organizatien in the Seuth 


Thursday, November 4; 1923. 


Areadia, 8. C—Work on the Ar- 
cadia Mill, being handled under’ the: 
supervision of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., engineers of Charlotte and Bos- 
ton, is progressing satisfactorily. 
Third floor timbers are being laid 
and the new machinery will be in 
operation early next year. 


Burlington, N. C.—Mills here es- 
caped the curtailment of the South- 
ern Power Company by securing 
their power on the first day curtail- 
ment was required from the Pied- 
mont Power and Light Company, a 
Burlington steam plant. It is under- 
stood that this arrangement will be 
effective as long as the curtailment 
continues. 


Rockingham, N. €.—Steel’s Mills 
will add two new water wheels and 
make a number of other improve- 
ments to their plant. The installa- 
tion of the water wheels will permit 
electrification of the entire plant. 
The company will also erect an ad- 
dition, one story, 75x100 feet, for the: 
beaming and slashing departments. 
In addition, a new warehouse, new 
opener room and waste room are to 
be built. Robert & Go., Atlanta, are 
the engineers. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Belbro Mills, 
a local spinning concern in the 
hands of a receiver, will be sold by 
the receiver, Frank H. Kennedy, at 
public auction at the court house 
door in Charlotte on November 19. 
The sale is for the purpose of wind- 
ing up the affairs of the company. 
The mill had been offered at private 
sale for some time, but no satisfac- 
tory offer was received. 

The mortgage indebtedness of the 
concern is around $51,000, and the 
open accounts and notes against the 
company amount to about the same 
figure. Assets probably will not ex- 
ceed $75,000. 


Winston-Salem, N. C—The Caro- 
lina Mills Company, which has been 


| manufacturing women's and misses’ 


cotton hosiery for 20 years, has been 
dissolved and business will be en- 
tirely suspended as soon as the 
present stock is sold out. The com- 
pany shut down the manufacturing 
plant last June and since that time 
has been selling out the stock on 


hand. The board of directors give 


no reason for discontinuance of 
business other than that they just 
decided to go out of this kind of 
business. The men interested are 
engaged in other textile manufac- 
turing in the city. W. L. Siewers is 
president and treasurer of the re- 
tiring concern, and F. D. Tillotson is 
secretary. 


Winston-Salem, N. €.—The Dryad 
Mills Company, recently chartered 
under the laws of Delaware, will for 
the present act as selling agents 
only. No plans for manufacturing 
woven and knit underwear have 
been perfected, but the company 
expects at some time in the future 
to consider such a move. The new 
corporation is now contracting for 


| 
i 
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certain lines of underwear which 
they will handle as selling agents. 
The incorporators are experienced 
hosiery and underwear men and are 
having no trouble in booking lines 
as agents. The men interested are 
F. D. Tillotson, formerly of the 
Carolina Mills Company, of this city; 
M. W. Morton and J. L. Norrell, all 
of Winston-Salem. 


Hendersonville, N. C.—Work on a 
10,000-spindle cotton mill, to be 
erected by Capt. BE, A. Smyth, widely 
known textile Manufacturer, and 
associates in the vicinity of Flat 
Rock, N. €., will probably begin at 
an early date, it was said Friday. 
Captain Smyth, ina statement last 
week, said that he was. contemplat- 
ing organization and building of a 
mill in. Western. North Carolina at 
an early date, but said then that 
plans were yet. immature. 
he said Friday that the major por- 
tion of arrangements for the project 
had been made. 

The exact site for the mill, it was 


said, has not been determined upon. - 
Captain Smyth and asso- 


However, 
ciates have one or more good sites 


available in the. vicinity of Flat 
Rock, it was said, and one of these 


will most likely be utilized. 
Tentative plans call for a mill 

with 10,000 spindles to begin with, 

but installed on the unit. system so 


as to permit enlargement. to- 25,000 © 


spindles. 


One of the conditions 


with. the enterprise is that Hender- 
sonville build a water line to Bal- 
four, where a village to accommo- 
date about. 1,000 people is proposed. 


The Smyth interests own a cotton: 


mill site near East Flat Rock, where 
they proposed to establish a mill a 
few years ago. Captain Smyth’s en- 


gineer, J. E. Sirrine, of J. E. Sirrine’. 


& Co., of Greenville, will review the 
situation and advise as to the exact 
location of the plant. Definite deci- 
sion has not been made. between 
Balfour and East Flat Rock, but in- 


dications point to the location of the @ 


mill at Balfour. 

The exact type of product to be 
manufactured has not been decided 
‘upon since different ones are under 
consideration and a decision will not 
be reached until investigations are 
made relative to the best invest- 
ment. 


Associated with, Captain Smyth in 
the new enterprise will be his son, 
J. Adger Smyth, and probably his 
son-in-law, John A. Hudgens. 


Delay Erection of $4,000,000 Silk 
Mills in Nashville, Tenn. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Unexpected de- 
velopments have delayed the erec- 
tion at the Old Hickory powder 


However, - 
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plant here of the $4,000,000 silk mills caused by new. discoveries in the 


” anned by the du Pont’ Fibersilk 


Company, of Delaware. 
num, 
pany, 


J. P. Han- 
superintendent for the com- 
said that the delay has been 


process of manuficture of silk in 
Europe, and will not be any longer 
than is necessary for a commission 
of the company to investigate, so as 


Hesslein & Co., Inc. 


57 Worth Street 


SELLNG AGENTS FOR 4 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


OFFICES: | 
Boston New York Philadelphia St. Louis ) 
Dallas Baltimore Kansas City New Orleans 
Chicago St Joseph San Francisco Los Angeles 


Besides Covering Every Domestic Market we Have the Largest 
Export Outlet of any Commission House in the U S. A. 


——THROUGH—— 
Neuss, Hesslein & Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


The Worid’s Largest Distributors and Converters of Cotton 
Pieec Goods . 7 


——FOR EXPORT—— 


Neuss, Hesslein Corporation, in Manila, P. I. 
Carrying a stock of American Cotton Piece Goods for 
distribution on the spot. 


‘Casa Neuss, Hesslein y Cia. de Columbia, S. A. 
with branches in 


Bogota Barranquilla Medelliu 
also BRANCH OFFICES in 
Havana gente Domingo Melbourne Lima. 
Caracas ntiago, Chile Guayaquil Sidney 
Trinidad Concepcion, Chile San Salvador Panama 
Kingston alparaiso, le Buenos Aires — Adelaide 


— 


New York City 


Artificial Silk 


WINDING 
WARPING 


QUICK 
SERVICE 


Duplan Silk Corp. 
Hazleton, Penna. 
Established 1898 


SIZING 


WARPS ON 
PAPER 
TUBES 


COPPING 


‘tirely different from the one plan- 


Nashville may: be allied with inter- 
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to have the new plant in, keeping 
with the latest machinery, as: well 
as processes of manufacture. 

The company, it is planned, will 
send representatives to Europe at 
once to learn the latest processes of 
manufacture of silk, and it is stated 
that the result may be a plant en- 


ned. The new process has been dis- 
eovered in France, and it is said 
that the plant to be erected in 


ests of the company in that country. 

The du Pont Company has been 
negotiating for several months with 
the 
Industrial Corporation for a site of 
about 500 acres at the Old Hickory 
Powder Plant for a consideration of 
about $650,000. On account of the 
legal technicalities involved, more 
time has been required to complete 
the deal than was expected, but it 
was recently announced that prac- 
tically all details had been closed. 

Mr. Lannum stated that the work 
of getting buildings on the property, 
which are sufficient for a small city, 
into shape are under way. Office 
buildings. and other structures have 
already been overhauled. 

Mr. Lannum also stated that the 
silk plant will be erected, and that 
the reasons mentioned are the sole 
cause of the delay. 


Cotton Movement From August 1 to 


October 26. 
1923 1922 
Bales Bales 


Port receipts... 
Port stocks... 
into sight... 
Southern spinners’ 
takings 928,736 1,369,825 
World’s-visible 
supply of Amer- 
ican cotton... 


. 2,318,866 2,070,922 
742,556 1,090,721 
4,269,587 4,088,512 


2,099,708 3,384,602 


| 
Zelnicker Ever-Tyte 
And Zelco piston rings with 
patented Zelco Process save 
Gasoline, Oil, Increase Capac- 
ity, Prevent Cylinders from 
Wearing Out of Round, Lessen 
Carbon; after using, make ar- 
rangement with us to. sell 
them; are looking for distrib- 
utors with mechanical knowl- 
edge; made up to 80 inch; 
used in Locomotives, Boats, 
Engines, Compressors, Ice Ma- 
chines, Pumps, Trucks, Trac- 
tors, ete.; real opportunity: all 
or part time. 


EVER-TYTE, St. Louis 


the room from outside) 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh at: inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


~ 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must he one that for simplivity wrtn great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformiy such conditions that may be determined fer the 
diferent requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companve method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already instalied) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK 8. COMINGS, 


General Ma ager 


U. S. Government and Nashville ' 
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Taliow, 
Lancashire Acme Size, 
Ready-made Heavy Size, 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE 
ARE USED, 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabo!l best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest. weaving and will hold the fily.’’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experienee and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co “" 


110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TSETOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, — no addition of tallow 


Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, 


Waxes, 


Gums, 


Offices: 


Finishing Pastes, 
Sago and Tapioca Flours, 


Gum Arabol, 
Soaps, Glycerine, 
Dextrines, China 


Glues, 


STOP MOTIONS ~— 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y- 


STEPHEN ARLEIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, S 
HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


~ 
“ 


Mill Construction Active This Year. 
(Continued from Page 18) 
installing new spinning. Boiler plant 

improvements, 

Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C. New 
addition to mill, adding 200 looms 
and other equipment. | 

Roxboro Cotton Mills, Roxboro, 
N. €. Building extension, adding 6,- 
000 spindles and necessary prepara- 
tory machinery. 

Harriet Cotton Mill, Henderson, 
N. C. New boiler plant. Extensions 
to Mill No. 3, adding new warping, 
winding, spooling and twisting. 

Anniston Manufacturing Co., An- 
niston, Ala. Additions to present 
plant, rearranging machinery. 

Mollohon Manufacturing Co., New- 
berry, S. C. New cloth room and 
new storage building. 

Caraleigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 
. Cloth room extension, adding new 
looms. 

Victor-Monaghan Co., Victor plant, 
Greer, 8. C. Four story addition to 
mill, rearranging machinery. | 

High: Point Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C. New building and knit- 
ting machinery. 


Watts Mill, Laurens, 8. C. New 
cloth room and cloth room machin- 
ery. 

Baldwin Cotton Mill, Chester, 8. C. 
New opening room and, new opening 
equipment. 

Aurora Cotton Mills, Burlington, 
N. GC. New office and storage build- 
ing, revamping dye plant. 

Hartsville Cotton Mill, Hartsville, 
S. Machinery rearrangement, 
adding new carding, roving and 
spinning. 

Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rap- 


ids, N. G. New cloth storage ware- 
house. 

Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. Remodeling steam power 
plant, adding 3,500 k.w. unit. 

Charlottesville Woolen Mills, Char- 
lottesville, Va. Complete new boiler 
plant for steam heating and process 
steam. 

Pacolet Mills, Pacolet, S. C. New 
central steam heating plant. 

Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, 
N. €. Remodeling boiler plant for 
No. 1 Mill. 

Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co., 
Greenville, S. €. Branch: of Phila- 
delphia plant. New plant in Green- 


ville for manufacture of loom equip-- 


ment. 


Pelzer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, 
S. €. Complete new heating system 
for Mills 1, 2 and 3. New central 
heating plant for school building, 
theatre and community building. 

Judson Mills, Greenville, 8S. C. Ex- 
tended weave shed adding 700 looms, 
making totaRk installation 2,000. 
Product is fancy dress goods and 
handkerchiefs. Built modern cafe- 
teria with seating capacity 200 peo- 
ple. Extended village. 


The Week’s Cotton Trade. 


Advances in prices were again in 
order during the week ending Octo- 
ber 26. The highest prices so far 
this season were reached, both spot 
eotton and near future months hav- 
ing passed the 30-cent level. Closing 
prices on October 26 were about 1 
cent -to 1% cents above the closing 
prices of the previous week. Con- 
tributing causes to the advance 


were continued unfavorable weather 
in the South, together with frost 
temperatures in certain sections of 
the cotton belt. The ginnings prior 
to October 18 were reported as 6,- 
400,579 bales, which amount is over 
500,000 bales below the figures for 
the same period in 1922. However, 
they were about in line with trade 
expectations. 

Reports from dry goods centers 
indicated slowness in dry goods 
with buyers and sellers apart in 
their price views. 

December future contracts on the 
New York Cotton Exchange ad- 
vaneed 122 points, closing at 30.67 
cents, and the average quotations of 
ten designated spot markets ad- 
vanced 103 points, closing at 30.23 
cents per pound. 

Exports for the week amounted to 
101,511 bales, compared with 239,338 
bales last week and 129,868 bales for 
the same period in 1922. Total ex- 
ports from August 1 to September 
26, 1,484,537 bales, compared with 
1,191,578 bales for the same period 
in 1922. Figures include exports to 
Canada to September 30. 


Certificated stock at New York on 
October 26 was 5,822 bales, and at 
New Orleans, 9,059 bales. Total 
stocks, all kinds, at New York were 
25,841 bales, and at New Orleans, 
{27,745 bales. 


New York future contracts closed 
October 26: December, 30.67 cents; 
January, 30.05; March, 30.08; May, 
30.05; July, 29.48. New Orleans clos- 
ed: December, 30.16 cents; January, 
29.99; March, 29.88; May 29.75; July, 
29.27. New Orleans spot.cotton, 30.50 
cents per pound. 


Greenville Wants Textile School. 


A movement to establish a textile 
school in or near Greenville has 
been started in that city and active 
support for a measure to provide 
the school is expected at the next 
meeting of the legislature. 

L. P. Hollis, superintendent of the 
Parker school district, has estimated 
{hat a suitable building would cost 
$40,000 and the annual maintenance 
would be around. $25,000. 

One-fourth of the white popula- 
tion of South Carolina is engaged in 
the textile industry anda textile 
school at Greenville would be of 
great benefit to the young men who 
are growing up in the indusrty, Mr. 
Hollis believes. 


Textile Stocks Show a Slight 
Decline. 


Trading was somewhat lighter 
this week than last, and prices re- 
ceded slightly according to the 
weekly average released by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. of Gastonia and 
Greenville, S. C., the present average 
of twenty-five cotton mills stocks 
standing at 138.92 compared with 
139.08 last week and 139.04 the pre- ° 
vious week. 


Marlboro showed the largest de- 


cline during the week, dropping 


over $2 per share. Holders of this“ 
stock say there is no reason for a 
reaction in the stock since it is on 
an 8 per cent basis, and at present 
prices yields close to 10 per cent. 
American Yarn and Processing 


common, Gaffney and Monarch all 
showed small gains, 


er Bobbins, Twister 


Warper Spools, 


or covered). 


Manufacturers of Speeders, . 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
Spools, 
Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


We make 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain 


Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES 


a specialty of 


and automatic. 


| 


DAVID M. 
Preside 


GEORGE G. BROWN 


Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and improved Faolilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE’’ 


Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Catalog on Request 


Cerrespendence Solicited 
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Jobbers Discuss Spring Outlook. 


Advance sales on ginghams are 
better than it was thought possible, 
several jobbers report to the Na- 
tional Wholesale Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. Colored goods generally, 
because of the lower price basis 
compared with other fabrics, are 
moving satisfactorily, some of the 
jobbers find. They give various 
opinions on the business outlook, in 
the current market letter of the 
association. Regarding their ability 
to absorb price advances, most of 
the wholesalers heard from are 
hopeful, but very doubtful. A few 
of the Western houses who have 
tested their trade insist that it will 
be impossible to get advances for 
spring goods. Generally, the re- 
ports are rather optimistic, on the 
theory that the worst that can be 
expected is a continuation of the 
cautious spirit that governs current 
buying. In one or two instances, the 
jobbers state that they expect the 
early 1924 cotton acreage reports to 
have the effect of stemming price 
advances next spring. This possi- 
bility seems to be encouraging to 
‘the jobbers who mention it. 


Some of their opinions follow: 


An Eastern wholesaler: “There is 
just as much reason to believe to- 
day, as there was two weeks ago, 
that the spring business will have to 
be done on a high cotton basis.” 
Another Eastern house: “The spring 
business is in the ‘lap of the gods,’ 
but we see at this time nothing to 


prevent our going ahead and ac- 


cumulating spring merchandise at 
what we consider satisfactory prices 
—say last spring’s low prices—and 
we are doing this.” 

A Middle West wholesaler states 
“without hesitation that this is a 
time to ‘watch your step’ and that 
prices cannot be advanced on any 
line of merchandise without affect- 
ing sales adversely very much.” 

From the South, a wholesaler 
writes: 

“Reports we get are that the re- 
tailers are doing a good business and 
are working close to their shelves, 
which would indicate to our minds 
that there is going to be a continued 
demand for merchandise for some 
time to come. We have made a con- 
sistent gain of sales in our own 
business over 1922 every month up 
to the present time. and our collec- 
tions have been very satisfactory. 


“Our sales for the year to date 
are about 20 per cent ahead over 
the same period of last year. 

“In regard to the future, it is our 
experience that a reasonably good 
spring season always follows a sat- 
isfactory year-ending and we be- 
lieve that trade generally, and con- 
sumers particularly, are in a better 
position to buy for their wants than 
they have been for several years 
past. 

“Tt is too early yet to talk about 
the fall prospects, but it is our opin- 
ion that they are very problematical 
and, because of the high price of 
merchandise, preparation for the 
same should be gone into with con- 
servatism. 

“We believe that, on the whole, 
world conditions are improving and 
if they continue to improve will go 
a long way toward improving the 
elements of doubt which now exist. 
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Let us hope that this may be the : aa 
case!” J. C. Norfleet, Jr., Pres. Allan W. Leftwich, Vice-Pres. 
A Western wholesaler suggests ? D. G. Groves, Secy. & Treas. 


that “if jobbers will buy moderately, 
not get scared too easily, and sell 


their goods at a loss. a healthy con- N f| 1 f h & ( | 
dition of in the country 4 Or eet, tw IC 0., nc. 


generally should be reflected in our 


volume.” Cotton 


Weather conditions have a de- 


cisive influence on the Western 109 S. Front Street 
trade, several point out. “Our men 
who are out with spring lines,” says | Memphis, Tennessee, U. S. A. 


one jobber, “are meeting with very 
poor success. There are a very great 


number of merchants who are will- We handle all American Growths 
ing to buy in a very small way only. . | 
With a little improvement in the Also China Smooth Cotton 


weather we think it would be of } : 

great assistance to spring business LOW GRADES OUR SPECIALTY 
also.” Still another-.writes: “The 
business in this section is quiet due 


largely to weather conditions. While 


high spot cotton prices have to some 


extent eradicated the uncertainty | 
produced by the action of some of | 
the larger manufacturers in the 


East, we still feel a strong buyers’ All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 


resistance. Nineteen twenty-four will Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
undoubtedly remain on approxi- write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
mately today’s price level, until the ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

acreage reports from private Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


declining prices and:a soft market.” 


“The retail merchants, generally, A RI 
have no patience with higher prices rlington St., Pawtucket, K. 1. 
on dry goods, but take it by and DIRECT MILL AGENT 


large we believe the retailers are in 


a mood to operate for their early 
spring, 1924, requirements and we 
look forward to a satisfactory ad- 


ok forward WENTWORTH 


“Our business so far this fall,” Double Duty Travelers 
another Western jobber reports, Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
“has been satisfactory considering | SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 


the poor wheat crop so general Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
throughout the Northwest. We an- 


ticipate, however, that from now J . a only by the 
until another crop business will be National Ring Traveler Co. 
on conservative lines. The farmers 7 7 


especially have little money for Providence, R. I. 
anything but the bare necessities, 


and that class of goods furnishes : 31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


inadequate profit for such overhead 


> 


as all business men experience at ) : 


present. We feel very confident that | - 

the trade will defer a long time in Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 
making any purchases that. repre- | 
sent an advance in price over those: , 4 Is 

of the present year.”: Metallic Drawing Roll 

From another Western house: 

“Our business at this time is fair, 
sales just a little bit in advance of | Qvyer the leather system before placing orders for new 
what they were during last October. . ; 

All goods which were previously machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 


aon - advance shipments have 4 have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
een shipped and we are for the ollowi rdin : 
entirety successfully to the follo ng carding room machinery: 


current demand. This current de- 


is responsive to the Railways Detaching Roll for Cormbers 
weather. Retailers are doing a rea- Fram 
sonably good business, are not over- Siver Lap Machines Drawing ” 


stocked, and any sharp demand in- Ribbon Lap Machines — Slubbers 
fluenced by cold weather will be |} Oomber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 
responded to by them immediately 
in the way of orders. 


: | 2 25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
Our salesmen are showing ad- 
vance lines for spring delivery.and GUARANTEED 
the response is somewhat better 
than we expected considering the 


attitude of mind which the retailers For Prices and Circular Write to 


were in during the summer as to 


are "seal, soot | Lhe Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


much better than we thought would 


be possible. We anticipate a good INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
business for the first three months | 
of 1924.” 


ginghams are really very good, 
j 
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MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY | 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Unexcelled Quality of Work | 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., loc 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister 8t., Germantown, Phila., Pa 


DAVIS SEPTIC TANKS 


Our new indoor waste water sewage dispos- 
al system is the last word in sanitation and 
economy. 


Write for partculars 
DAVIS 


Charlotte, N. C. 


217% Tryon Street 


Moreland Size 


-“*The Warps Best Friend”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company | 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
| 12. MORELAND, President 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA A Ags BIGBOY 
WESTER 
DOMESTIC ESTER EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P.O. Box 521 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, ‘Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 


Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 
Brevard Court 
Charlotte, - - - - - - N. 
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Little Change in Textile Employ- 
ment. 


Washington.—Figures which have 
just been made public by the Bu- 
reau of Labor statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, rela- 
tive to employment and pay rolls in 
various branches of the textile in- 
dustry, seem to indicate that em- 
ployment has been fairly even, in 
comparing it in August and Septem- 
ber of this year and again in Sep- 
tember of.last year and the same 
month of this year. In some 
branches of the industry there has 
been slight falling off while in other 
branches there has been a slight in- 
crease. 

Reports. from 238 cotton. goods 
mills showed their employment in 
August of this year to have been 
137,624, inereasing slightly in Sep- 
tember 139,298, an increase of 1.2 
per cent. The pay rolls in these 
same plants increased from §$2,350,- 
918 in August to $2,434,955 in Sep- 
tember, an increase of 3.6 per cent. 

The bureau also received replies 
from 119 cotton mills comparing 
employment in September of last 
year with the same month of this 
year. In September of last year 
these mills had an employment of 
84.420 increasing in the same month 
of this year to 87,992, an increase of 
4.2 per cent. The pay rolls in these 
plants also increased from $1,346,798 
in September of last year to $1,569,- 
459 in the same month of this year 
which was an increase of 16.5 per 
cent. 

Hosiery and knit goods on the 
other hand, according to the bu- 
reau's figures, show a 
different story. The bureau received 
reports from 229 hosiery and knit 
goods mills which showed their em- 
ployment in August to have been 
70,616, decreasing slightly in Sep- 
tember to 69,822, a decrease of 1.1 
per cent. The pay rolls in these 
same plants on the other hand in- 
creased from $1,101,750 in August to 
$1,109,786 in September, an increase 
of 0.7 per cent. , 

Reports were also received by the 
burea from 123 hosiery and knit 
goods mills giving their employment 
in September of last year at 43,070, 
decreasing slightly in the smae 
month of this year to 42,907, a de- 
crease of 0.4 per cent. The pay rolls 
in these same plants on the other 
hand increased from $693,880 in 
September of last year to $757,222 in 
the same month of this year, an in- 
erease of 9.1 per cent. 


Textile Exports and Imports in 
September. 


Washington.— Imports of textile 
materials and products decreased in 
September as compared with the 
same month last year, principally 
due to’'a heavy falling off in impor- 
tations of raw wool, while exports 
increased heavily, principally on 
account of a large increase in raw 
cotton exports, according to figures 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Total textile exports for -the 
month were valued at $115,961,749 
compared with $60,140,945 in Sep- 
tember, 1922. The nine months’ to- 
tal was brought to %566,679,000 for 
this year, compared with $532,125,000 


for the corresponding. period last 
year. 
Total textile imports for 


somewhat. 
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month were valued at $60,819,176, 
compared with $63,113,213 in the 
same month last year. The nine 
months’ total was brought to $777,- 
259,000 compared with $485,457,000 
in the same period last year. 

Exports of raw cotton, including 
linters, in the month were valued at 
$99,415,151 compared with $42,742,243 
in September, 1922, while exports of 
cotton manufactures were valued at 
$10,885,362 compared with $12,557,- 
344, 

Raw wool and mohair exports last 
month totalled 15,483 pounds valued 
at $44,895 compared with 26,147 
pounds valued at $8,409 in the same 
month last year. Exports of wool 
manufactures took a jump, being 
valued at $1,618,937 compared with 
$568,128. There were smail increases 
in woolen yarns and in cloth and 
dress goods but the principal in- 
crease was in men’s and boys’ wear- 
ing apparel other than knit, which 
totalled 286,439 pounds valued at 
$531,875 compared with 24,199 
pounds valued at $78,651. 

Exports of silk manufactures were 
valued at $1,045,943 compared with 
$1,238,391... Exports of flax, hemp 
and ramie were 34,135 pounds valued 
at $27,765 compared with 41,679 
pounds valued at $33,999. 

Imports of cotton manufacturers 
last month were valued at $6,704,405 
compared with $6,582,432 in Sep- 
tember, 1922. The figures for the 
nine months’ period were brought 
to $75,463,000 compared with $65,- 
743,000. 

Cotton cloth imports increased 
heavily again last month, totalling 


14,642,000 square yards valued at 
$2,522,000. Not bleached goods re- 


corded an increase, being 6,030,000 


square yards valued at $1,068,000 
compared with 2,854,000 square 


yards valued at $657,000. Imports of 
bleached fell off, totalling 370,000 
square yards valued at $99,000 com- 
pared with 1,116,000 squaré yards 
valued at $301,000. A considerable 
increase was recorded in imports of 
colored, dyed, printed and woven- 
figured cotton goods, the total being 
$241,000 square yards valued at $1,- 
726,000 compared with 5,660,000 
square yards valued at $1,562,000. 
Raw cotton imports increased, 
principally of long staple, the total 


being 3,303,000 pounds valued at 
$933,000 compared with 2,506,000 


valued at $749,000. 


Underwear Convention Program Is 
Announced. 


Plans for the establishment of a 
system for reporting sales of un- 
derwear similar in operation to the 
method of reporting stock sales on 
the New York Stock Exchange will 
be an important topic to be taken 
up by the Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America at 
their semi-annual convention at the 
Hotel Utica, Utiea, N. Y., November 
13 to 15, according to a tentative 
program for the meeting just issued 
by Roy A. Cheney, secretary. 

The plan, which will be first pre- 
sented by Mr. Cheney to the execu- 
live committee at a meeting at. the. 
Fort Schuyler Club at Utiea on the 
evening of November 13, has been 
worked out to meet the objectives 
of the Attorney General of the 


United States,.as published, and it 
is also in line with Government rul- 
last ings in cases decided by the United 


| 

| 
| 
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States Supreme Court, Mr. Cheney 
states. 

At its meeting. the executive com- 
mittee will also take up a proposi- 
tion to adopt a form of cost book 
for the association. The committee 
will also study the proposed new 
constitution and by-laws for the 
erganization, reporting its recom- 
mendations. to the general conven- 
tion which will open at 10 o'clock 
on Wednesday morning, November 
14, 


Irving S. Paull, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the U. 8S. Department of Commerce, 
will be the principal speaker at a 
luncheon at the hotel Wednesday 
noon, and Capt. Irving O’Hay. will 
speak at a banquet to be held the 
same evening. Election of officers 
is scheduled for Wednesday, and 
reports will be submitted by com- 
mittees on advertising, standardiza- 
tien, style, co-operation, cost book, 
nominations, credits and collections, 
and by the news department. 


Preceding the general convention, 
there will be a meeting of the stand- 
ardization ©eommitteé, illustrated 
with steeopticon slides, on Tuesday 
morning, at which representatives 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, the. National Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association, and the. Na- 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers will be present. 
this meeting a proposition will be 
discussed to recommend to the in- 
dustry that labels which are now 
sewn in the back of undergarments 
be placed between the second and 
third buttons at the front, and that 
such labels shall show the size of 
the garment, and shall have a space 
for laundry marks. 


This moving of the label, the 
manufacturers believe, would facili- 
tate the purchase of underwear that 
fits, because consumers could read- 
ily consult the label on the garment 
they happened to be wearing at the 
time ,thus avoiding dependence upon 
memory and eliminating the need 
for measuring every time under- 
wear is bought. Leaving a space for 
the laundry mark would enable the 
laundrymen to .dispense with the 
expensive metal tags at present in 
use, and abolition of these metal 
tags which damage the fabric 
would naturally tend to lengthen 
the term of service of the garment. 

The standardization committee 
will also consider a proposition sub- 
mitted by the National Sample Men's 
Association to change and standard- 
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ize the method of folding sample 
garments, in order that samples may 
be carried in standard trunks with 
a minimum amount of space. A 
unique proposition regarding box 
tops will be discussed, and the ques- 
tion of co-operating with the retail 
and wholesale associations and with 
the manufacturers of retail store 
furniture for the standardization of 
box sizes will be taken up, in addi- 
tion to several other propositions 
the committee has under considera- 
tion. 

Tuesday afternoon there will be a 
meeting of the style committee, 
jointly attended by the standardiza- 
tion and by the representatives of 
the co-operating retail and whole- 
sale associations. Representatives of 
these three associations are to serve 
jointly with the underwear manu- 
facturers on the style committee of 
the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America in the 
work of seleeting leading types of 
underwear to be featured for each 
season. Program for November 15, 
the final day of the convention, has 
not yet been arranged, Mr. Cheney 
stated. 


Old Painting on Cotton Disappearing 
in India. 


The old South Indian industry of 
printing and painting on cotton, an 
industry founded centuries before 
the arrival of Europeans in India, is 
rapidly disappearing, according to 
advices to the Department of Com- 
merce... The processes and patterns 
in use today show but minor 
changes with the exception of the 
adoption of the cheaper aniline dyes 
for the old vegetable colors. The 
industry is vanishing since nearly 
all the workmen inherit their trade 
and the competition of labor from 
Burope has combined with natura) 
mortality to decrease the numbers. 


Madras Piece Goods Market. 


The Madras piece goods market is 
reported exceptionally dull at the 
end of August, due, according to a 
report to the Commerce Department 


from Consul Doolittle, in large part | 


to the cessation of buying for the 
Muharrum festival and the disturb- 
ance of business always consequent 
upon the tmnumerable processions 
and tom tom beatings. Only the 


smallest of hand-to-mouth business, 


has been concluded but prices seem 
to be fairly well maintained. 


Against Dampness, Heat, 
Acids, Alkalies, Fumes— 


DIXON’S 
Silica-Graphite 
PAINT 


surfaces. 


1827 


The Sia of Proto 


Its wear-resisting qualities have been proved. For 


Nature’s mixture of silica and flake graphite, mined only by 
ourselves, is the base of this remarkable time-defying paint. 

Write for Booklet 176-B. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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: fifty years 


over 
DIXON’S has been the standard protective paint for all wood or meta! 


Jersey City, N. J. 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING 

| SPINNING RING 

SPECIALISTS 


ESTABLISHED over YEARS 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER | 
Sewerage—Sewerage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 

| VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


‘UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson Lane 
‘Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
_ ATLANTA GEORGIA 
MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ete. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


‘‘We ship coal from our own mines’’ 


| Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Famous Sugar Creek Smokeless Minerun 
Coalburg Seam Splint Domestic Lump and Egg 
R. G. Wooldridge, Bastern Sales Agent 
501 Richmond Trust Building, Richmond, Va. 

Main Office: Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


/ LOOM BEAM HEADS 
| SECTION BEAM HEADS 


NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 
NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All Steel 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 
Attleboro, Mass. 


BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
Sou. Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


Geared and Friction Let- 
| Off Leom Beam Head 


Patented June 1, 1920 
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— 
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| 
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Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period ©» 


' For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balli Attachments 
Section Beam W arpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
WwW Splitting Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling t Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


| The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY., Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


DISINFECTANT . 
We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specif- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 


-{ rosin or ether cheap fillers. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Get our prices. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds | 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
| LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 

oe Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

| i GOs, dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 

chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 

- Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
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Cotton Standards for Staple Length 
Favored in Britain. 


Washington. — Need for adoption 
of universal cotton standards for 
length of staple is felf by many of 
the leading spinners in Great Brit- 


ain, reports Arthur W. Palmer, cot- — 


ton specialist for the U. 8. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, who has just , 


returned from Europe. The adop- 
tion of American standards 
grade is meeting with general satis- 


faction and has led to the hope that / 
Similar action may be taken with 


regard to length of staple, Mr. Pal- 
mer said. 


“Renewed efforts are being made 7 
by the British trade to encourage 9 
the growing of cotton in other parts § WH) 
of the world, in view of the high 
product,” 


prices of the American 
Mr. Palmer reports. 


“Cotton from Brazil, Argentina 


and Australia is being bought by Jae 


English spinners, but production in 
these countries will not be suffi- 


ciently large to constitute an im- ¥ 
portant factor in world cotton trade { 


for at least 10 years. 


“Failure of the South to produce ‘ 
a large crop this season, and the ' 
have been 
very discouraging to the Lancashire ;\ 


resulting high prices, 


mills, which had hoped to be able to 


revive their business in India and N 
the Far East. The purchasing power 


of the people of the countries has 
been measurably reduced since 
1920, while the high prices of cotton 
fabrics that have obtained in the 
past two years have brought about 
a power standard of dress. The 
effect of this doubly adverse situa- 
tion has fallen most heavily on the 
Manchester group of mills. 


“Fine goods mills, spinning for the. 


most part Egyptian cotton, appear 
to be operating more profitably than 
mills running on American cotton, 
whereas on the Continent the re- 
verse is true. 
“The position of the Continental 
mills as a whole is much better by 
comparison. Prospects in Germany 
this year were for much smaller 
purchases of cotton than last year, 
buf considerable improvement in 
conditions in Italy is noted. 
to the uncertainties of exchange and 
the general resistance to increasing 
prices, the tendency of all of Eu- 
rope is to buy on a day to day basis. 


“General business conditions in 
central Europe, outside Germany, 
are also considerably improved. 
British banks in this territory have 
reoceupied their pre-war field, and 


- eredit is now generally available for 


business purposes. Credit is fur- 
nished by these banks in pounds, 
whereas purchases of American 
cotton have to be paid for in dol- 
lars, so that spinners in Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia are subjected to 
the risks involved in exchange fluc- 
tuation and the extent to which 
business may avail itself of the 
credits offered is limited. Business 
men in Vienna express regret that 
American banks have not béen more 
ready to establish themselves in 
that territory.” © 


St. Paul, N.. C—The Ernaldson 
Cotton Mills have just completed 12 
nice cottages, four and five rooms. 
They are of the bungalow type. 


for “77. 


Owing . 
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Will be exhibited at 
the International Tex- 
tile Exposition, Bos- 
ton, the week of Octo- 
ber 29, Booth No. 58. 
See in operation the 
Tolhurst Timer that 
automatically. 


Times the Load 
Shuts off the Power 
Applies the Brake 
Signals the Operator 


Mie 
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TOLHURST MACHINE WORK 


Established 1852 
TROY, N. Y. 


Some 
Recommendations 


PAOLA OGOTTON 
STATES VILLA, N. C. 
We have need sme 25 berrels 


of MI CLEAM@BER on our Mill 
Flogrs. 


And we mvwat state that the 


results have heen entirely 
SATISFACTORY. 
In fact, your product is 


PREFERABLE to any other 
scrubbing-powder we _ have 
USED. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 


Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. 8. A. 
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Use of Rewound Filling. 


(Continued from Page 14) 
bear the load: something that can- 
not be done with the weaver. 

A change from ordinary to re- 
wound filling should not be made 
suddenly and all over the mill af 
one time. The change should be 
gradual. In this way the operatives 
become accustomed to the new or- 
der of things. It is a good idea to 
change one small weave room or a 
small part of a big shed at one time. 
Careful records should be kept of 
the number of filling breaks, using 
one set of looms as an experiment. 
A very careful record should be 
kept of the amount of waste made; 
also the percentage of- production 
,and the quality of the product, and 
‘the manner in which the weavers 
run the looms in comparison with 
that part of the weave room where 
no change has been made. Note the 
attitude of the weavers towards the 
change and particularly the loose 
talk that is usually prevalent around 
& weave room when any new system 
is introduced. Records are necessary 
and a knowledge of the conditions 
‘enumerated above, coupled with in- 
telligent action, will mean the dif- 
ference between success and failure 
A failure of this kind means more 
than the money spent in the pur- 
chase of winders and other neces- 
sary equipment, 
the entire organization is at stake. 

It would take at least six months 
to make a good test in order to find 
out the number of winder spindles 
required per loom, because the 
number of spindles required will 
depend largely ‘on the count of the 
filling to be used. During the time 
the test is being made the weavers 
would be getting accustomed to the 
new order of things. hee 

One Massachusetts mill now using 
nothing but rewound filling experi- 
mented with an eight-loom set for 
almost six months before making a 
general change. A careful record 
was kept of the number of. filling 
breaks and the amount of waste 
‘made. This test was made on ordi- 
nary looms where the. production 
never exceeds 80 per cent. At the 
end of six months the records show- 
ed a gain of about 4% per cent and 
a decrease in the amount of waste 
made that would approximate about 
5 per cent in the whole room. 

No special weavers were selected 
to make the test; the warps were 
the same as in the other looms in 
the room; the weaver was not asked 
to make any special effort and noth- 
ing was said to the weaver about 
the test. The loom fixer was in the 
habit of picking up the waste about 
one hour after noon; the overseer 
picked up the waste every noon 
from this particular set of looms; 
not even the second hand knew that 
a real test was being made. The 
overseer of the cloth room was re- 
quested to keep the cloth taken 
from this particular set of looms 
separate from the cloth that was 
woven on the other looms. The test 
was kept as secret as possible, so 
that no one would make an extra- 
ordinary effort to make the test a 


success. The final resull was very 
gratifying. This mill has now 
changed to semi-automatic looms 


and the latest. figures show the pro- 
duction to be around 93% per cent, 
and the amount of waste made to be 
around 3% per cent. 


for the morale of 


A magazine filled with rewound 


filling will last from four to five 
times as long as would the same 
magazine filled with ordinary filling. 
The difference would depend on the 
counts of the filling used. It is ob- 
vious that this alone would save 
much time and labor in the part of 
the weaver. If battery boys weré 
employed to keep the magazines 
filled, one boy could easily do the 
work that was formerly done by two 
or three. boys, depending on the 
counts of the filling used. Where 
the weavers are required to keep 
the magazines filled the use of re- 
wound filling would lighten the 
work of the weavers, giving them 
more time to care for the warp and 
keep the loom in condition.—Tex- 
tiles. 


New McClave-Brooks Catalogs. 


‘The MeClave-Brooks: Company, 
manufacturers of the McClave com- 
bustion systems, have recently is- 
sued a very handsome and interest- 
ing catalog describing McClave hand 
fired stokers. 

This equipment has been on the 
market for about two years and is 


- employed for burning all grades of 


bituminous fuel, lignite fuels as well 
as mixtures. This particular equip- 
ment has had a very large sale for 
the past two years. 


These catalogs are part of the’ 


same series which the company has 
been sending for the past two weeks 
and can be incorporated in their 
general catalog cover which was 


forwarded with their Mechanical ' 


Stoker catalog. 


Another catalog from McClave-— 


Brooks Company describes. their 
McClave hopper feed hand stoker. 


This is one of their very latest 
devices and is used for burning all 
grades of bituminous fuel as well 
as lignite fuel. This hopper feed 
hand stoker embodies all of the 
principles of a mechanical stoker, 
underfeeding the flue and absolute- 
ly meets all of the smoke nuisance 


laws of the various cities through- 


out the country. 


With this equipment they furnish’: 


a specially designed pre-heated air 
arch for eliminating the smoke. 

Copies of any of the McClave- 
Brooks Company catalogs may be 


had by writing them at Scranton, 
Pa. 


Increased Unemployment in Ger- 
man Textile Industry. 


Unemployment has _ increased 
markedly in the textile industry, 
particularly in Silesia, where, in 
Glatz for instance, all of the textile 
establishments are working part 
time. In the Waldenburg district 
all weaving plants are working only 
two days a week. Reports from the 
Federal Employment Office indicate 
that throughout the textile industry 
of Saxony plants are working only 
three or four days a week and in 
Bavarian centers such as Augsberg, 
part time work has increased rap- 
idly. Similar reports are received 
from the majority of 
Thuringia and other textile districts, 
Assistant Trade Commissioner M. L., 
Goldsmith, Berlin, advises the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


plants 


LOUIS WOODS, JR., & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds of Raw Cotton, Low Grades Especially . 
Types and Samples Sent on Request 
Phones: Main 5417—7705 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Postal L. D. 


‘WARWICK. AIKEN & COMPANY 
COTTON 


ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY | 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


MISSISSIPPI, 


W.J. BRITTON & CO.| 8. B. & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE P. Fuller, Jr, Agt., Gastonia 


COTTON Offices: 


Clarksdale, Miss. 
105 S. Front St. 


Cleveland, Miss. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. , Greenwood, Miss. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


F. L. BARRIER & CO. 


Cotton 
All Kinds of Staples and Grades 


Memphis, Tenn. 


STERNBERGER BROS. 
Cotton 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15 000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY |L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton __ Cotton 
Tennessee, Arkansas and and 
pp! 94 South Front St. 
“Brownsville, Tenn. | Memphis, Tenn. 


Direct Mill Correspondence 
Solicited 


JOHNSON, WATT & CO. 
Cotton | 


Staples and Low Grades Correspondence Invited 
Greenville, Texas 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 14 Commerce Street 


Dallas, Texas 


Buying Agencies all Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 
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C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 | 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


S. BLUTHENTHAL & 
CO. 


Established 1865 | 


All Grades of Arkansas Cotton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 


Cotton Growers Assn. 
An organization of farmers who 
wish to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


% L. Betts A. M. Williams} 
HOPE COTTON CoO. 


Incorporated. 


Arkansas Cottons JUNIUS JORDAN, JR. 

All Grades and Staples | . : 
‘35 Years in the Cotton Business Cotton Shipper 
Hope, Arkansas Pine Bluff, Ark. 


E. F. CREEKMORE & CO. 
Arkansas-Oklahoma-Texas 
Cotton 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


Cc. C. BURROW & CO. 
Cotton 


Twenty-six Years in the Cotton Business 
All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


FRIEDMAN VY. HASSON 
Cotton Commission 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., Meridian, Miss. 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


C. G. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 


Texarkana, Tex. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


R. A. DOWNS & COMPANY | 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


| Pulverized Fuel for Boiler Firing. 


If pulverized fuel makes much 
further progress in the United 
States we shall have to consider se- 
riously the possibility of cotton mill 


boiler plants being fired by this 
method in the very near future. 
‘The recent report by Mr. 8S. W. 


Baynes, chief electrical engineer at 
St. Pancras, in which he recom- 
mends a thorough investigation into 
the merits of pulverized fuel, on 
account of the great extensions 
pending at the St. Pancras Station, 
is significant, and obviously it will 
not be long before one or other of 
the larger British power stations 
will adopt pulverized fuel. The first 
station to be equipped in Europe is 
that of Vitry, near Paris, in which 
there are at present being erected 
four huge water tube boilers, each 
of an evaporation of 160,000 pounds 
of water from and at 212 degrees 
F, per hour capacity, to be fired 
with the “Lopuleo” system of pul- 
verized fuel. These huge boilers, 
equal to about 20 standard “Lanca- 
shire” boilers, are, however, only 
about half the size of boilers, such 
as at Cleveland Electricity Station, 
in the United States, with a normal 
evaporation of 300,000 pounds of 
water per hour, also fired with pul- 
verized fuel. 


Pulverized fuel, however, did not 
make much progress for steam gen- 
eration, because of various practi- 
cal difficulties, until a very few 
years ago in the United States. 
Since, however, the starting up of 
the real pioneer large pulverized 
fuel steam generation plant, the 
new Lakeside (Lake Michigan) 
power station of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway and Light Com- 
pany, in December, 1920, the devel- 
opments have been remarkable. 
This huge station was planned in 
1915 for 200,000 k.w., and although 
much hampered by the war, 40,000 
k.w. was started up in December, 


1920, consisting of 8 “KEdgemoor” 
water tube boilers of 90,000 pounds 
normal evaporation per hour (6 


running at a time) at 300 pounds 
steam pressure fired entirely with 
the “Lopulco” system of pulverizing 
fuel. The results have exceeded ail 


expectations, and the plant is run- 


ning from month to month at, 85-86 
per cent efficiency, while the total 
expenditure of auxiliary power on 
the latest: principles is less than 1 
per cent of the steam production of 
the plant. It may be stated that 
the ordinary power station boiler 
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plant is about 70 per cent efficiency 
and only a very few plants are over 
75 per cent, while the ordinary in- 
dustrial plant averages 60 per cent, 
the cotton industry being, however, 
above the average and running at 
something like 65 per cent boiler 
plant efficiency. Since the success 
of the “Lakeside” plant some of the 
largest and most important power 
stations in the world have adopted 
pulverized fuel, and the consump- 
tion will soon be several million. 
tons of pulverized coal per annum. 

Obviously, therefore, pulverized 
fuel for boiler.firing has long since 
left the experimental stage. As is 
well known the essential advantage 
is the intimate mixture of the air 
and the finely divided fuel, result- 
ing in a smokeless combustion at 
the most intense heat with only 20 
per cent excess of air over the the- 
oretical, giving 17-18 per cent CO2 
and no carbon monoxide. The “Lo- 
puleo” system has entirely obviated 
the disadvantage, by the perfection 
of the water screen, a series of cool- 
ing water tubes in the bottom of the . 
furnace to prevent the melting of 
the ash (slagging), hollow air cooled 
brickwork, heated secondary air for 
the burners, “triplex” burners, and a 
very large combustion space on the 
zone system; and the labor costs, 
wear and tear, maintenance and de- 
preciation are claimed to be actual- 
ly less than on mechanical stoking. 
—Textile Mercury. 


Committee Reports on Underwear 
Styles. 


Three models of knitted under- 
garments tentatively selected as 
leaders for spring and summer wear 
by the style committee of the Asso- 
ciated Knit Underwear Mangfactur- 
ers of America have now been defi- 
nitely chosen by the committee and 
will be referred to the newly ap- 
pointed committee on nomenclature 
in order that generic names may be 
selected to simplify distribution to 
the public, according to a report 
made to the association by the style 
committee, 

These three styles, which are to 
be featured for men, women and 
children, either in union suits or 
two-piece garments, are: quarter- 
sleeve and three-quarter leg; sleeve- 
less, with loose, athletic type knee- 
length leg; sleeveless, with three- 
quarter leg. The first two were 
chosen, the committee reports, be- 
cause they are the garments now in 
greatest consumer demand, while 
the third type, which will be par- 


J. E. ATKINS & CO. 
Cotton 


Arkansas Cotton a Specialty 


Fort Smith, Ark. 


Cotton Merchants 
Buying in Principal Towns in 
Arkansas and Mississippi 
We Ship on Actuals 
Helena, Ark. 


| Jett Williams 


Planters Cotton Company 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton | 

A. 8. Williams 

All Grades and Staples | 
Hope, Arkansas 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
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Helena, Ark. 
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ticularly stressed in the co-opera- 
tive advertising being done by the 
industry, was selected because it 
represents, in the opinion of the 
manufacturers, the type of under- 
garment. suited for the actual spring 
and summer requirements of the 
great mass of the consuming pub- 
lic, from every standpoint of style, 
comfort, health or utility. 


Cotton Exports Decline. 


Washington. — Exports of cotton 
manufacturers recorded another de- 
cline in September, compared with 
the same month last year, according 
to preliminary figures nanounced by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Exports of cotton manufacturers 
for the month were valued at $10,- 
885,362, which is compared with 
$12,557,344 for September, 1922. For 
the nine months of the year ended 
with September, exports of cotton 
manufactures total $104,862,000 com- 
‘pared with $103,137,000 for the cor- 
responding period last year. At the 
rate at which declines have been 
registered for the last four months, 
the aggregate for the year will fall 
below 1922, if the loss continues in 
October. 


Cotton cloth exports recorded a 
heavy decrease, both in quantity and 
in value. Last. month, exports to- 
talled 38,169,420 square yards, valued 
at $6,230,422, compared with 52,152,- 
878 square yards, valued at $7,740,- 
382 in September, 1922. For the nine 
months of 1923, cotton cloth exports 
aggregate 347,691,000 square yards, 
valued at $59,963,000, compared with 
449 478,000 square yards, valued at 
$63,708,000 in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

Exports of duck increased, being 
917,461 square yards, valued at $400,- 
875, compared with 845,996 square 
yards, valued at $386,930, in Septem- 
ber, 1922. 

Exports of unbleached last month 
totalled 10,444,000 square yards, 
valued at $1,292,000, compared with 
14,778,000 square yards, valued at 
$1,672,000 in the same month last 
year. 

Exports of bleached totalled 6,- 


382,000 square yards, valued at 
$929,000, compared with 8,842,000 


square yards, valued at $1,294,000. 
The printed cotton totalled 7,662,000 
square yards, valued at $1,040,000, 
compared with 9,038,000 square 
yards, valued at $1,176,000. Piece 
dyed totalled 6,877,000 square yards, 
valued at $1,415,000 compared with 
10,817,000 square yards valued at 
$1,840,000. Yarn dyed totalled 5,884,- 
000 square yards, valued at $1,152,000 
square yards, valued at $1,152,000, 
compared with 7,829,000 square 
yards, valued at $1,369,000. 

Carded yarn exports fell from 
1,010,000 pounds to 432,000 pounds, 
combed yarn exports fell slightly 
from 352,000 to 336,000 pounds. Sew- 
ing, crochet, darning and embroid- 
ery cotton increased from 169,000 to 
230,000 pounds. 

Cotton hosiery exports as record- 
ed in these statistics, which do not 
take account of parcel post ship- 
ments, decreased from 384,803 dozen 
pairs, valued at $713,128, to 329,956 
dozen pairs, valued at $641,723. 

Exports of raw cotton recorded a 
heavy increase in September, one of 
the few months in which this com- 
modity has shown an increase this 
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year, compared with the 


month of 41922. 


same 


Total exports were 689,435 bales, 


valued at $99,415,151, compared with 
368.390 bales, valued at $42,742,243 in 
September, 1922. The figures in 
both cases include linters. 


Picture of Saco-Lowell Plants. 


The Saco-Lowell Shops have sent 
to their friends a very handsome 
picture showing in one group their 
six plants as they appear today. 
Ninety-nine years ago, in 1824, the 
Lowell Machine Shop was. estab- 
lished. From the small plants of 
the Lowell Machine Shops, the Pet- 
tee Machine Works, the Saco-Water 


Power Company, the Kitson Ma- 
chine Shops and the Pawtucket 


Spinning Ring Company grew the 


plants as they are shown in this 


picture. Each plant specializes in 
building certain machines and. they 
are all under one executive man- 
agement. 

The company takes a great deal 
of pride in its Southern office and 
repair shops and in the future they 
expect to enlarge this and branch 
out as the other plants have. 

The group picture 1s a very strik- 
ing portrayal of the size of the Saco- 
Lowell Shops and is highly eredit- 
able to the concern. Receipt of one 
of the picture for this office is ac- 
knowledged with thanks. 


Shanghai Cotton Market Improved. 


The Shanghai cotton market con- 
tinued steady during the first part 
of September, but towards the mid- 
die of the month evinced firmness 
with a tendency to higher prices. 
Evidence has ‘been accumulating 
that the long period of favorable 
weather that has prevailed through- 
out the cotton belt, has brought 
about a marked improvement. Pick- 


ing has been started and if present 


favorable weather continues, it will 
bring upon the market a large 
amount of cotton. A firm undertone 
existed in the piece goods auctions, 


Decrease in Greek Raw Cotton 
Imports. 


Total imports of raw cotton into 
Greece dropped from 5,971 metric 
tons in 1924 to 3,795 metric tons in 
1922, which was due in part to a 
labor shortage in the cotton mills 
due 


ed from 3,425 to 41,101 tons during 
the same period, the exchange being 
particularly unfavorable to 
exchange, Consul John G. Erhardt, 


Athens, informs the Department of 
Commerce. 


T,E.DAVIS 


COTTON 
DAVIS, OKLA. 


ACALA COTTON CO. 
Agents 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man’s Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 


W. M. CANTERBURY 


EXPORT COTTON DOMESTIC 
Eastern Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas Cotton 
Main Office, 114 MceKibban Building, Muskogee, Okla. 

Branch Office, Victoria, Texas 
Shepperson 1878-81 
Meyer's 39th “Canterbury” 


Codes: Cable Address: 


James R. Taylor Phil. A. Watson 
TAYLOR & WATSON 
Cotton 
Staples a Specialty 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Walter O. Long : Arthur J. Barry 
LONG & BARRY 

Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Ite 55,000 
| Cotton Grower Members | 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BASS, MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CLAY W. HANCOCK & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


to. the military mobilization. ' 
Imports of American cotton declin- 


dollar 


IRBY-CLARKE 
All Descriptions of 
Oklahoma Cotton 
Horn Bldg. Oklahoma City 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 
Cotton 


All grades of Oklahoma Cotton © 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular 
| business with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cofton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBERS 


Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 


Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 
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BARNWELL BROTHERS 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——COTTON——Exporters 
Selecting Benders'and Staples a Specialty 
Buying Agencies Throughout the Delta 


Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by S. E. Barnwell, dr. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 


DW. 
W. 


BROOKS, Vice-President 
H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi 


Delta Cotton our Specialty 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 


Mississippi. Delta Staples 
Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY] 
Cotton for Spinners 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


H. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Jackson, Miss. 
| New Orleans, Laj §&*perienced Handlers of Low Grade 
| Staples 
. GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 


Clarxedale, Miss. 


COTTON 


Delta Staples and Benders Our 


Specialty 
Cable Address: 


Codes: Shepperson’s 78-81 
Meyer's 39th 


Domestic—CO TTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


“Sellers” 


| WM. SIMPSON 


CO. 


Not Incorporated 
Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Cottons 


COTTON] 8 F. OLIVER & CO. 
COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


ear-marked for her own domestic 
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| The Future of United States Cotton at an inflated wage cost, or in a 


more expensive way than hereto- 
fore (in the case of U. 8. A. cotton 
belt due to boll weevil, etc.) 
(Continued from Page 7) The world must have cotton at a 
from the white, whilst in Chicago, reasonable economic price and if U. 
Washington and other cities, he is 8, A. can no longer supply the bulk 
almost on a par with the white man. as in the past, the world’s cotton 
Besides this, there is the novelty of industry will get it somewhere elsé. 
city life and the general social [It has been obvious in latter years, 
standing in those distant parts and in a marked degree during 1922- 
which have a powerful attraction to 23° that the great consuming mar- 
the nigger. It is true many of them kets of cotton goods, viz., India, 
may wish to return, buf an organ- China, Turkey and Central Europe, 
ized campaign for this purpose have not the purchasing power to 
would be necessary and could not be obtain goods manufactured on a 
undertaken except at great expense. hasis of current values for raw cot- 
Throughout our whole journey ton which were brought about, to a 
the great chances which Africa, large extent, by the inability of U. 
Brazil and other countries have at 8. A. to produce cotton commensu- 
the present time in promoting and rate with the price ruling for the 
extending cotton production have agricultural products in such coun- 
been constantly realized by us. The tries. To increase the purchasing 
cotton industry in all countries,even power of these nations up to a level 


Production. 


. in U. §S. A, must undertake very that would enable them to buy their 


energetic measures to encourage the normal requirements of goods, man- 
growing of cotton wherever it is ufactured from cotton costing at the 
possible on a commercial basis, for plantation 25 to 27 cents, is an utter 
any student of American conditions impossibility. 

must acknowledge that in a few 
years from now we shall not be able Gotten Ginned Prior to October 18, 
fo look to U. 8. A. for the supply of 6,400,578 Bales. 

more than half her normal crop, 
and this quantity, of course, will be 


Washington, Oct. 25—Cotton gin- 
yrior to October 18 totalled 6,- 
ha Oi ape which have almost 400,579 bales, including 173,994 round 
vias red that quantity. bales, counted as half bales, and 8,- 

Inflation of wages has gone on 745 bales of American-Egyptian and 
steadily in U. 8. A. and is likely to 260 bales of sea island? the Census 
do so still further, whilst Europe Bureau announced today. 


has worked hard to reduce wages. 
Europe's customers are small far- To October 18 last year 6,978,381 


mers in different prats of thé world 
whose crops have for several years 
now been sold at or near pre-war 


bales, including 124,869 round bales, 
counted as half bales: 8,467 bales of 
American-Egyptian and 2,525 bales 
of sea island were ginned. 


prices; they cannot afford to buy “ae a 
their normal requirements of hed Ginning by States to October 18 
article. which was manufactured "8 year were: | 

from a raw product that was raised Alabama, 398,846; Arizona, 22,242; 
~ Arkansas, 304,531; California, 11,574; 
Florida, 9,989; Georgia, 414,119; Lou- 


isiana, 246,882; Mississippi, 351,510; 
Missouri, 34,418; North Carolina, 
562,717; Oklahoma, 213,459; Tennes- 
see, 85,806; Texas, 3,214,000; Virginia, 
14.014: all other States, 6,662. 
Ginnmegs to September 25, revised 
returns show, were 3,235,974 bales 


LL. JONES & CO. 


Cotton 
Missippi Delta Staples 
Greenwood, Miss. 


from 11,882 ginneries, 


MONTGOMERY & R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 


SUMNER & CO. 
Cotton Cotton 
Mississippi Delta Cotton 
Ernest D. Sumner, Agent ee ae es 8 


Gastonia, N. C. 


YAZOO CITY, MISS. Yazoo City, Miss. 


J. W. PRIOR 


Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 


Cotton 
‘Vicksburg, Miss. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


| Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 

Established 1894 Greenwood, Miss. 
_ Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 

Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 
ee offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 

elta. 


i 
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——GOOD SPINNING —-SMALL WAST 
BELL BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
COTTON SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


Branches—Houston, Brownwood, Sweetwater, Corsicana, Stamford, Texas 
and Oklahoma City and Hebert. Okie. 


PHILIP LINDSLEY & CoO. 
Cotton 

Texas and Cotton. 

Dallas 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- 


Texas 


Texas. 


New York Dallas 


MORIMURA, ARAI & COMPANY 
—Agents— 
Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
__Japan | 


Edw. W. Geer 
GEER & GEE R 
Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 
Cable Address “GEER” P. ©. Box 341 


J . Hoyt Geer 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., 
Fort Worth, Texas | 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


W. E. STAPP & CO. 
All grades Texas Cotton 
BEST CURRENT PRICE Shipped Direct to Mills 
San Antonio, T'exas 


REYNOLDS & WHITE 
Texas and Oklahoma Cotton 
Dallas, Texas 


J. H. HUTTON & CO. 
Cotton Shippers Cotton 
xchange 
Alt | Merchants COTTON Exporters 


| All Grades Texas Staple 
Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 


Inquiries for Low Grade Staples 
Henderson Cotton Co. 


Dooley Bidg., Houston, Tex. 
Regular and Irregular |s G. Tarkington & Sons 
Cotton 


T. L. ALLEN 


Sell on Actual Samples Cotton 
Houston, Texas’ | All Grades and Staples 
Cuero -:- Texas 


A. H. SAFFOLD 
George V. Launey & Co. 


Cotton 
Domestic—Export 
Dallas, Texas 


Texas Cotton 


Temple, Texas 


W. BARRY 
Brazos Bottom Cotton—Cotton Merchant 
Navasota, Texas 


MANNING - GRINNAN & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


Handle Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana Cotton. 


WIGGINS & HORN 
North Texas Black Land Cotton 
McKinney, Texas 


FLOYD WILLIS & CO. 
Texas and Oklahoma 
Cottons 


Greenville, Texas Galveston, Texas 


Taylor, Texas 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass'n. Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


FRANK E. STEWART 
Cotton Merchant 
Paris, Texas 


SHELTON & HARDIN 
Cotton 
Members Texas Cotton Association 
Terrell, Texas 


C. J. ONEAL & CO. 
| Cotton 
Merchants and Shippers 
Gainesville, Texas 


L. W. RUTLAND & CO 
Cotton 
Domestic Shippers 
Sulphur Springs, Texas © 


WILLIAM PAGEN & SON 
Good Spinning Cotton | 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 


LEO NEAL JAS. T. ROUNTREE & 
Cotton CO. 
Commerce, Texas Cotton 
Inch sixteenth to inch eight a A 
specialty. Correspondence Invited § Paris, Texas 
SEAY 
| ROBERTS & Shippers Texas, Oklahoma 
CARTWRIGHT and Arkansas 
Cotton 
: ow Grades Specialties 
Terrell, Texas Greenville, Texas 


RHEA & COMPANY 
Cotton 
Texas Black Land Cotton 
McKinney, Texas 


Ship What We Sell 


a 
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Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COMPANY 


P. H. PARTRIDGE, Ac peg Charlotte, N. C. 


' xtra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON 


,Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C. 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. "TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


MOREHEAD JONES 


Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


(Incorporated) 


COTTON 
GREENVILLE, 8. 


J. M. Williams Agency 

Bb. B. Jackson, Agent 

| Cotton Merchants 
121 Brevard Court 

Charlotte, N. C. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Local Phone 4480; L .D. 9994 
Postal Greensboro, 2867 


B. B. JACKSON 
Charlotte, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 
9991 COTTON 2867 

Representing 
SHEPARD W. KING 
Dallas, Texas 
MANNING GRINNAN @& CO. 

Dallas, Texas 
Postal Greensboro, Phone 2867 


William and York Wilson 

Ineorporated. 
Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Durham, N.C. Greenwood, S. C. 


Cotton Brokers 


Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 
Postal Phone 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 
Extra Staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


COTTON 


1914 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton 


New York—Trading in the pri- 
mary cotton goods markets was 
light through the first part of last 


week, but considerable improve- 
ment developed before the week 
ended. Active trading in print 


cloths and sheetings.was reported 
on Friday and Saturday, more busi- 
ness being done in print cloths than 
in sheetings. Some reports indicated 
that orders were larger than they 
have been for some time. Buying 
was more general in all mill centers 
and the numerous inquiries indicate 
that the buying should continue. 
Buyers are apparently beginning to 
realize that they cannot delay plac- 
ing orders for January-February 
much longer. They have been wait- 
ing on lower prices for many weeks, 
but in the meantime, cotton has ad- 
vanced again and again and goods 
prices have followed. 

In 64x50, 5.35 yard, prompt ship- 
ment was obtained at 10 cents. Good 


trading had been done at 10. At the 
close, the. general quotation was 
10%, with the reports of possibly 
some at %. It was the business for 
next year that attracted so much 
attention. Early in the day, trade 
for January-February-March at 10% 


fhen 
the 


was reported; 
1056, and, in 


some sold at 
afternoon, there 


were reports of some sizable busi- 


ness that had been put through at 


10%. There were many at a loss to 
understand the husiness at 10%. 
After some sold at one-half, there 


were reports ‘of other business at 
%. Reports of speculative buying, 
in connection with the other trade, 
brought forth the suggestion that 
these were the centers paying the 
premiums. One seller was reported 
to have stated that for what he 
termed a good name the price was 
10%, and that for speculators, the 
price was 10% cents. 

For 80 squares, 4.00 yard, 13% 
continued to be reported. There 
was fair business in 44-inch, 48 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


Gastonia. N. OC. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
COTTON 


Greenville, 8. C. 


HAMBLEY & CO. 
Spot Cotton Brokers 


SALISBURY, N, C. 


GRAY-BARKLEY CoO., INO. 
Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. O. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Deita Staples 
| All Kinde Short Cotton 


Linceinton, N. C. 


COTTON 
All Grades—Long and Short 
Lincolnton, N. C. 
KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 


| 
L. R. CAMPBELL 
Cotton 
Seventeen Years In 
Durant Oklahoma 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
COTTON 


Monroe, N. 0. 
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Goods | 


squares, 6.40 yard, late South, at 9% 
cents; and Fall River was under- 
stood to have sold nearby in a good 
way at 9%. 

The rise in cotton last week failed 
to stimulate new business in finish- 
ed lines. Percales were a little more 
active in the jobbing trades. Ging- 
hams continued very quiet, and fur- 
ther curtailment among gingham 
mills was expected. Bleached goods 
were dull. The demand for wide 
sheetings, napped goods and blank- 
ets was stronger. 

In wash goods line,-the principal 
business placed was for fancy and 
specialty numbers for delivery in 
the early spring. Trade on staples 
for spring was slow. 

Mills and agents found it hard to 
bid for goods on a basis of present 
cotton prices and this has delayed 
many purchases for future delivery. 

In the duck market, there were 
reports of larger business on army 
duck. It was reported that one in- 
dustry came in the market for 250,- 
000 yards. 


On combed goods, business was 


reported at 17% cents for 40-inch 
96x92 7.50 combed lawns. For 28- 


inch 96x40 7.00 yard 18% cents was 
reported. 

There were many inquiries for 
sheetings and some reports indicat- 
ed that a substantial volume of busi- 
ness was put through. Others 
showed that inquiry was large but 
that much of it failed to° develop 
sales. It is expected in the markets 
that a very much better trade will 
develop this week and prices are 
expected to move up behind the 
higher cotton figures. | 

Prices on cotton: goods were 
quoted as the week ended a8 ask 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-inch 8 
cents; 64x60s, 7% cents; 38%-Iinch 
64x64s, 104% cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 16% cents; tick- 
ings, 8-ounce, 27 cents: denims, 
2.20s, 23 and 24% cents; staple ging- 
hams, 19 cents; prints, 9% cents, 
nominal; dress ginghams, 21% and 
24 cents. 


Market for American Clothing in 
Ecuador. 


There is a well developed market 
for men’s ready-made clothing in 
Ecuador, Consul General F. W. God- 
ing, Guayaquil, informs the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. American goods 
are well and favorably known in 
that country and American styles 
are well received there. Palm Beach 
and light weight cool cloths are in 
the greatest demand. 


1B} C 


TRADE 


BOSTON .MASS. 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 
| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ILL 


MARK 


th 
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Philadelphia. — In spite of the 
higher cotton markets, yarns were 
slow last week and the total amount 
of business done was small. Small 
orders for prompt delivery continue 
to be the rule and only a few sales 
for future delivery were reported. 
Buyers are not willing, it appears, 
to buy yarns on the basis of 30-cent 
cotton, while mills are not able to 
figure on a lower cotton basis. Spin- 
_ hers’ prices were somewhat higher 


at the end of the week. Stock yarns : 


could be obtained at one cent and 
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| The Yarn Market 


Skeins. 


46%a__ 

Single ‘Warp. 

45i4a 
40s 63 a 


Carket and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 


more under spinners’ prices. The 
majority of dealers were quoting 8 3-4 hard white -twist__ 
warps at 51 cents as Ply Skeins.. 
Buyers have not changed their 198 
minds about future business and are i4s —- 
market for small lots and stock 
dealers immediately have the ad- 40s --------- 6428 
Two- -Ply Warp 
vantage. Sales of 30s single ply 4544a__ 
stock at 54%, while spinners were 14s 
asking 56 cents. Knitting yarns 16s --=- - 
could be bought for quick shipment 24s 
at 43 cents. a6 
SB] SUIBA Ul Pemoys Cotton osiery Yarn. 
week. If is believed that most of 
them will not. need further supplies 12s 
before the end of the year. There 
was very little business in combed 18s a 
and mercerized yarns, small lots 3538 : 
only being handled at prices that 24s 
were unchanged from the previous 
Spinners: are very firm in their 30s 
prices and are unwilling to lower Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and 
their figures. They are faced by 48s to 16s_.. 58 a60 
constantly rising cotton prices and 308 -------------------------_._-.61_.a63_ 
feel that they cannot afford to take 270 
on new business at today’s prices. $98 
Yarn buyers who have recently 60s 
been South state that they are un- 


able to buy less yarns than in sev- 
eral years past. Most spinners in 
the South are not sold ahead for 
any great while, but secured. suffi- 
cient business during the last buy- 


ing movement to keep their plants ‘ 


running for several weeks yet. 


Yarn prices in this market were : 


quoted at the close of the week as 
follows: 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.' 


| BEST tor CLEANING 
MILL FLOORS 


oe Soap Works 


_Anniston, Ala. 


] 20 
Mule ‘SHpun ‘Combed | ‘Carded Yarn on 


16s . 48 a 
L8s 48lha 
24s - - 62 a__ 
26s 
40s 67 a... 


Canadian Cotton Products Imports 
Increase. 


Reports of several textile firms 
and-trade publications forwarded to 
the Department of Commerce by 
Consul General Halstead indicate 
that the Ganadian textile manufac- 
turers are not so fully occupied as a 
year ago and that business is suffer- 
ing from competition. It is alleged 
that the increased preference for 
British products by the recent re- 
duction of duty by 10 per cent on 
the higher grades when imported 
direct to Ganada is largely responsi- 
ble for this condition. 


Philadeiphie 


Providence 


| Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Chariotte 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
/ 910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C: 


Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


D. H. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pree 


D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. | 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
ER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 


PRODUCT SOLD UND 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Pa 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Pb iladelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


J. H. SEPARK, Sec’y and Treas. 
J. L. GRAY, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. Mfg. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


Mills at 


Gray Mfg. Company 
Flint Mfg. Company 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


GRAY- SEPARK YARN—Your order, if placed with 
us, will be executed with a yarn of unvarying high qual- 


ity, the worth of which will show on your production 
records. 


for Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting in all 
twists on cones, skeins, 
tubes and warps: 


36s to 80s Single and Ply 
Combed Peeler-Right 
Twist 


36s to 50s Single and Ply 
Double Carded Peeler- 
Right or Reverse 
Twist 


20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply 


General Sales Offices 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

(At 26th Street) | 
Telepnones—Madison Square 7666, 7667, 7668, 7669 
Branch Offices 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


GASTONIA 


= 
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| Want Department HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE second hand for 
EQUIPMENT night carding; one who _ thor- 
petal Siindaes For oughly understands fixing H. & B. | Send Us d I rial Order 
Textile Mills machinery. Address A. LL. Dill- | 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing| | W°"t!, Caswell Cotton Mills, Inc., Semple Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 
Kinston, N. C. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS HAMETZG 
We do the engineering, and have 


For Sale at Bargain for Cash. | saustactorily textile Hudson street New * 
Machine Shop Equipment. mills, on iladelphia 
One 14” swing, 4 ft. bed, Jones & Ge., Ina. 
Lamson Co. Lathe, with face | 
plate and 4” jaw chuck. beeen 


One 20” Hoefer Drill Press, com- Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


bined lever and worm feed, 4” 
vise on plate. 

One E. Gould & Co., Newark, N., Designing CardStamping Repeating 
J.. Gear Cutter to include 24 ' FOR ALL TEXTILE FASRICS 


dies of different pitch, motor 2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


attached or belt driven. 
One Double Arbor Emery Wheel 
Stand 


Shafting, Belting and Tools in- PA | ENTS 


cluded in this sale. 


Address “Shop Equipment,” care Trade Marks and Copyrights Wm. P. V AUGHAN, Southern Repr ntative 
Southern Textile Bulletin. Difficult and rejected cases ese 
specially solicited. No misleading P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 


inducements made to. secure 
husiness. Over thirty years ar- 


Wanted—Textile Salesmen for 


South Carolina, Georgia and | Practice. Experienced, per U. 8. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
Alabama to handle established insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
specialty as side line on commis- | | 
sion. Address P. 0. Box 1044, SIGGERS & SIGGERS as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. © 
Charlotte, N. C. Patent Lawyers 
| | Suite 34 N. U. WasPington, D. 
Wanted. 


Improved Dobby Chair 


First-class overseer for card- 
ing and spinning. Mill of seven 
thousand spindles. Must be re- 
liable, hustler and good manager 
of help. Address L. H., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


C. M. KIRKMAN 
& COMPANY 


Wanted — Position as paymas- Cot ton 


ter beok-keeper with mill. 
Have held present position over 7 


years. Also experienced as over-]| | Rice Dobby Chain Oo. Arkansas and Mississippi Cotton 
seer. Address L. W., care South- Millbury Mass 


ern Textile Bulletin. ‘ 
Send Var Heavy Benders and Staples a Specialty 


| MONOPOLE Helena, Arkansas 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


A specialized textile oil, highly concentrated and double 
sulphonated which is used to better advantage wherever a | we | =e 
Turkey Red or Soluble Oil has been employed because— : | | 


MONOPOLE OIL holds in solution all foreign matters and pre- 


vents the formation of lime soaps, iron spots, Calcium or | 
Magnesium Salt, and thus— | 
Promotes level dyeing; | 


Assists in better penetration of dyestuff; 


Gives a desirable handle. C O R P OR A qT LO N 


For the best results in dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing and finish- 


ing of wool, cotton and silk, try this specialty. a: Warp Dressing Service 


Allow us to send samples. [mproves Weaving’ 
The product will prove itself. | : 


Jacques Wolf & Company | NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. oe 


Dobby Cords | 
| 


Thursday, November 14, 1923. 
EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau tor three mouths is which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
amall advertisement for one month. 

if the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 


joining the employment bureau the above 


ree is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
vancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
put we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, lL. C. S. grad- 
uate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 
ean get results, either yarn or weave 
mill. Best of references. Address No. 
$807. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
Overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Iex- 
perineced mill man, now running card 
room at night but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812, 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3813. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and_ electri¢ 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now . employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mill men as to character and ability. 
Aédress No. 3815. : 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish be’ - 
ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. :Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 39, 
good. character and references. Ad- 
dress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. First 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job. satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. Good 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 


class, reliable man, good manager of 
help. A-1 references. 
3822. 


Address No. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ter; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3828. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
earder or spinner. Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction. but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No. 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent’ refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
traveling salesman. Experienced milf 
man and can give excellent references, 
Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 382%. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 
fully competent to handle large job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3829. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years’ experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
of references. Addresy No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with tnese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a’ 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3832. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding. Long experience as 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834, 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 
ences to show past record. Address 
No, 3835. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 
petent, reliable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 3836. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man. 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
reliable mill men. Address No. 
$37. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Practical weaver who can get big pro-. 


duction at the right cost. 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


Fine refer- 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help: 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No, 3839. 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as supcrin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No 4844 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 


had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 
raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 
on short notice. Address No. 3854. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced an dreiiable man who can 
handle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3855. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South’s best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am giving entire satisfaction. Address. 
No, 3856. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or faney goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 8 
vears as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 

N. . mill preferred. Good references. 
Address No. 3858. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long experience in 
good mills and can get good results. 
Best of references, Address No. 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
oo, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 3860. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
gzoods.: Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 17 
years in spinning room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, reljable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29, married, 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3863. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. .Age so, married, practical carder 
and spinner and can furnish fine ref- 
erenees as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spiiining, can give good ref- 
erences as tt character and ability, 
strictly sober. now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 33865. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can produce good results. Good 
references. Address No, 3868. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving, ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 3873. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large pliant; now em- 
ployed as overseer siashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 360 Draper looms. 
Good references, Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. i.ow employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be interested in buying 

8S tock. Can furnish best of references 


ro can show results. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colored checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877. 


position as Overseer weaving; age 
29, married, I. C graduate, experi- 
enced on piain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotfon towels and special- 


cae Good references. Address No. 
of 


Ww ANT Position as superintendent: 28 
years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for 8 years 
have good reasons for wantin to 


change. Best of refer 
ences, Address 


WANT position as Supt. of yarn mill, or 
carder and spinner. Now. employed as 
carder, Can furnish good references to 

show my record. Address No. 3881. 


WANT position as carder in large mill, or 
Supt, of small yarn mill; 20 years’ as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and assistant supt. Now employed as 
carder and assistant Supt. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3882. 


WANT position as carder 


or spinner, or. 


both, Practical man of long experi- 
ence; have excellent references. Ad- 


dress No. 3882. 


W ANT position aS supt. or weaver, long 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 


erences to show character . 
Address No. 3883. : nd ability. 


WANT position a8 supt. of spinning’ mill, 
practical experienced man of good abil- 


can get results. Address No. 


W ANT position as supt, and manager of 
small or medium mill, or overseer of 
large, good paying weave room. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3885. 


WANT position as master mechanic: 20 
years experience, now employed, good 
references to show excellent past rec- 
ord. Addrss. No. 3886. 


WANT position as carde 
both, or supt.: 
Supt.; married, 
No. 3887. 


ys r and spinner or 
25 years in mill, 18 as 
have family. Address 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred; experienced and reliable 
man. Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 

_ how employed as such and giving satis- 

faction, but wish larger place. Married, 
good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable, 
good character and habits, best of ref- 
erences. Address No... 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 


one product good results. Address No. 
3891. 


WANT. position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good knowl- 
edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent, refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 


mill preferred. High class man who is 
well trained and has had long experi- 
ence. Best.of references. Address No 
$842. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
empiavyed as such, but want Setter 
Goex weaver as well as sue-—‘ntendent 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as . superintendent or 
weaver: long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 45. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3872. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill, Long experience in gooc 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892. 


WANT position as supt. of small mihi, 
with opportunity of investing in mill 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will. be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest small 
amount in addition, or would consider 
new mill. Address No. 3893 : 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt., 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames, 
good man of long experience, best oF 
references. Address No. 3894. 


= 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Caiculating Machine Co. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P, Sweeney 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haasiacher. 
ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E.: 
ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced-Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
48H HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Lihnk- Belt 
-vTQOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Macnine Works. 
BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, Ine. 
BALLERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
BALLERS 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BALING PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
BANDS AND. TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 
3ZEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 
ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAM HEADS 
Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMS (All Stee!) 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 
Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Co. 
Hyatt Rolle’ earing Co. 
ood’s, T. 4. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beit Company. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scerymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
international Chemical Co.. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products ‘Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BELTING— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 
flexible Stee! Lacing Co. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
BELTING CEMENT— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
~ TING, LINK— 
Link-Beit Coripany. 
aENCH DRAWERS, S €EL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
J. 8. Ford Company 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Davi rown Co. 
Lestershire Spool and Manufacturing 


Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 


ordan Mfg. Co. 
Fhe Dana Co. 


Courtney, 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BOXES— : 

wits Veneer Co. 
30X SHOOKS— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 

Atianta Brush Co. 
BLOWER REGULATORS— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
BLOWERS (Forced Draft, “‘Argan’’)— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILER FRONTS— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOILERS (STEAM)— 

Edge Moor Iron Co. 
BOILERS (WATER TUBE)— 

Edge Moor iron Weras 
BRETON M!INERAL 6.\— 

Borne, Scrymser Company. 
CALCULATING = 


Monroe Calculating F . ‘. 


CALENDARS 
MH. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
8. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS 
5. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD BANDS 
Arthur S. Brown Mfg. Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SARRIER APRONS— 
_ Link-Belt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES - 
Link-Belt Co. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS— 
International Chemical Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 
B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Ltd. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS-- 
Catlin & Co. 
COMPUTING MACHINES 
‘Monroe Calculating Machine C ». 
CHLORIDE OF LIME 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
LL. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 
CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Ridiey, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Alllis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


s-Chalmer 
CONDITIONIN 

American Molstening Go. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 

Witliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONES, PAPER— 

Southern Novelty Ce. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 

Company. 
COOLERS (AIR 

——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 

. L. Bussey & Co. 
ray-Barkley Co. 

Leseer-Goldman Cotton Co. 

Mathews, Beattie & Co. 

B. H. Parker & Co. 

Rose 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 

Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 

Wm. & York Wilson. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co. 

‘Kenneth riga & Co. 

Lineberger Bros. 

Tanner & Jones. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 

Barber-Colman Co, 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Lubricating Saddle Co. 

T 


inc. 


raper Corporation. 

. ©. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Roll 
National Rin raveler Co. 
Roy & Son., B. &. 

Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Toilhurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arabo! Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
& Co., A. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wot?, Jacques & Ca. 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel! 
Whitir Machine orks. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Belt Company. 

CREO-PINE 


DYEING 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CREOSOTE. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worke 

DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beit Co. 

DROP WIRES 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Frariklin Process Co. | 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Company. 

Bosson & Lane. 

1. du Pone de Nemours Co., Inc: 
Klipstein Co., A. 

Metz, H. A., Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. | 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Clements Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS-—- 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Cimpany. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 

Huntington & 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
Standard Electric Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg.. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS— 
t_ink-Belt 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

§ Architects and Mill Engineers. 

ENGI FERS (VENTILATING)— 

arks-Cramer Co. 

(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP.- 

ING)— 
allis-Gh imers Co. 
Sydnor Pump ell Co. 
——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 

EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 

EXTRACTOR | 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Electric; also Ventilator. 


FENCES— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Anchor Post tron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY 

&. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

~———See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS 

international Chemical Co. 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works 
FLOOR STANDS— 


Whitin Machine Works. 
FLV PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FURNACES (Wood-Burning)— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
FURNACES (Incinerator) — 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
FURNACES (Bagasse)— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 


GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Beit Company. 

GRATE BARS— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

GRATES (Shaking and Cut-Off)— 

GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

GREASES— 

Masury-Young Company. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant C-. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, 8B. &., & Son Co. 

GRID BARS— 

HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 

HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Mtg. Co. 

HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS__ 
‘OD 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER~— 
American Molstening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
arks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 

Tothurst Machine Co. 

INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 

_ H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hemphi'l Compan 
Hepworth, John & Ge... 

KNITTING NEEDLES @ SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle Company. 
Willlams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS—~ 
Barber-Cuinm-an Co. 

vices Co. 

LAMP GUARDS | 
Flexible Steel Belting Co. 

merican Laundry Machinery Co. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — 

E. S. Draper. 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 

LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

LOOMS— 
age & Knowles Loom Works. 

raper Corporation. | 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
gece. Lowell hops. 

tafford Co., The. 

LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Pressed Stee! Corp. 

LOOM DROP WIRES 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worke 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
ss— 


LOOM HARNE 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
tee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKER 
‘Garland Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Co. 
N.Y, N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
ENAMEL— 
- |. Gu Pont de Nem 
MANGLES— emours & Co., Ine. 
merican Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth and Son i 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
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Whitin Machine Works. 
PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Howland and Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 


MILL. CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

MILL 
——-See Electric Lightine- 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. 
Textile Mill Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


MILL WHITE— 

E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 

Sonneborn Sons, tne. 

Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
OILsS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 

N. ¥. @& J. Lubricant Co 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

scydel Chemical Co. 

U. Ol! Co. 

Wadsworth, owlanu & CGo.. 

Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
MOTORS— 

Mfg. Co. 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fliyer Co. 


PAINTS— 

Speciality Co. 

E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 

Sons, Inc.’ 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


PATENTS— 
Siggers & gers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J. N. McCausland and Co, 
CLEANER— 
P. Sweeny 
SORTABLE PLEVATORS— 
_Link-Belt Company. 


SOTASH SOAPS— 
International Chemical Co. 

SOWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood’s. T. B.. Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
Bas Co. 


(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 

RECEPTACLES 
Economy Baler Co. 

RAILINGS. (iron) 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 


ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shop 

Southern Spindle Fiyer Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOFING— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
ROUND GRATES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 


ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach.ae Works. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 

BADDLES—~ 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 


SAL T— 
Myles Sait Company. 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT—- 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 


SANITARY FOUNTAINS — 
——S§See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co, 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Presseg Stee! Corp. 

SECTIONAL EXPANSION BOILER 

FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHELL S7T'TCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 

SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. 8.. Sons Lo. 

SHAKING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 

SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. | 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 

SHUTTLES 
David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Me. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

SINGEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

4. E. Staley 

corn Products Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hawley'’s Laboratories 
United’“Chemical Products 
John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

4. Klipstein & Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— ; 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol NM*g. Co. 

Besson & Lane. 

Jacques Wolf @& Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 

SKYLIGHTS 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
McCausland,:-J. N., & Co. 

SOAPS— 2 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

SOFTENERS (OiI)— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 

SOLOZONE— 

Roess'er & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 

SPINDL “S— 

Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsvitle Spinning Ring Co. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 


STARCH— 
——See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Penick and Ford, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLERS— 
SPINNING TAPES— 
John B. Young. 
American Textile Banding Ce. 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 
Dana S.. Co. 
Jordan Mfg ; 
and Manufacturing 
Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shutties. 


SODA ASH— 
Mathieson Alkall Works, Inc, 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Co. 
STRIF PER CARDS 
iu. S&S Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Mechanical)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 


SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney © 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 

TRANSFER STAMPS— 

Kaumagraph Co 

TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. 


TOOL AND STANDS, 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearin 


Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 


Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Southern 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 

Barber Manufacturing Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 

VENTILATING FANS 

. B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 


WARPERS— 
Cogker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Oraper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. t. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 


WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Sarber-Coiman Co. 


WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap wWorks. 
international Chemical Co. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

WASTE RECLAIMIN MACHINE® 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

WASTE PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

VEIGHTING COMPOUNDS-- 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Sosson & Lane. 

Marston, 
Klipstein, A + & Co. 

Metz, H. A. 

Jacques. Wolf & Cc. 

WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfa. Co, 

WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

WHIZZERS— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
FRAMES AND SASH, 


Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 

Cycione Fence Co. 
WOOD-BURNING FURNACES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
WOOD PRESERVING 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Gray-Separk Mills. 

Pauison, Linkroum & Co. 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 

Economy Baler 


Griffin, Ga. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 

50 Market Street, Charleston, 8. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Manufacturers and Distributors 


of 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. — 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON 
OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 


formation and as to present users. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 


CLEANING AND 
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Allen, Cnas. R. “harieston, S. C. 

Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Allis-Chalmera Mfg. Co. Milwaukee, Wis 


American Moistening Cu., Boston, Mass. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philade:- 
phia, Pa. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, New York: 

Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Arno.d Hoffman and Co., Providence, ae 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 


Atlanta Brush Co., 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
88 Ames Building, 


Boston, Mass. 
Barber Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mags. 
Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


Bussey & Co. Greenville, B; 


bauluson Co., W inston- Salem, N. C. 

Rorne, Seryniser Co., 80 South St., New 
York. 

Barber Colman Co., Rockford, I). 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Bradshaw - Roberson Cotton Co., Greens- 


N, C 
Onge Co., 
2011 


boro, 
Brown-St. 
Budd Grate Co., 

delphia, Pa. 


Providence, R. L 
Hagert St., Phila- 


H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 

Wiemeliis Mig. (‘o,, 621 Fulton St., Chica- 

Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ml. 

i‘oker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 38. C. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 


Collins Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket 
R 

Greenville, 5. C. 

New York. 

Mass. 

Wor- 


Cooper & Griffin, 
Corn Vroducts Refining Co., 
Courtney Cuo., Dana S., Chicopee, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


eerater Mass 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukeg Ill. 
Juseph L. Davidson, 225 Second St, 
Phiiade!?~hia. 
Joseph Dixon 
N, J 


ran, 


Crucible Co., Jersey City, 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol. 
R. 1. 


11 Fifth St., Charlotte. 
N, 


Hopedale, Mass 
232 Sumner St., 


Corporation, 

Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 
Roston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, 

&. |. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
ton, Del. 


Va. 


Keonomy Bater Co., Ann Arbor, Mich 

Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 

Hmmons Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

T. Entwistle Lowell, Mass. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co.,: 4699 Lexing- 


ton St., Chieago, 
Fiorsheim, A., 225 Fifth Ave., New. 
York. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte. Mich. 
Franklin Process Co.. Providence, R. I. 


Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. oH. 


Grant Teather Corporation. Kingsport 
Graton and Knight Mfe. Co.. Worcester. 
Mass. 
Grinnell Co.. Providence. R. T.: 
Kenneth Grigg Lincolnton.’ 
Hambley & Co.. Salisbury, N. C. 


T.aboratories, Charlotte. N. 

Hesslein & Co., Inc... 57 Worth St.. New 
York. 

Hemphill Co.. Pawtucket. R. 

.Hepworth, John W. & Co,, Lehigh Ave. 


and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High 

St., Boston, Mass. 
Arnold Hoffman Co., Providence, R. L 
Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, S. C. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenvil! 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, Ii. 

York. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Internationa Checimal Company, 

delphia, Pa, 


Phila- 
209 W. 38th St., 


Machine Com- 


Kaumagraph Co., New 
ork. 

Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 

nlauder-Weldon Dyeing 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 


, #28 Broadway, 
Co. 
New York. 


Kdward R. Ladew Co. New 
Fork. 
Lesser-Goldman 
Lane & Co., 
Lawrence & Company, Boston, 
Lestershire Spool and Mfg. Co., 
son City, N. Y. 
Lockwood, Grcene & Co., Boston, 
lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. . 
LLink-Belt Company, Nieetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Lineberger Bros., 
Lupton, David, Philadelphia. 


James E. Mitchell ‘Go. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bidg., New 


Oreans, La. 
Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R.., I. 
Marston Co., Juhn P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mas SS. 
Mathieson Alkal Works, New York. 
Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk 8St., Boston, 


‘Cotton Charlotte, 

Mass. 

John- 


Mass. 


Lincoln 
Sons., ne. 


Muss. 
McClave-Brooks Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 

Mauney Stee! Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metallic Drawing Roll co. Indian Or- 


chard, Mass. | 
J. N, McCausland Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson S8t., New 
York. 
Monroe ‘alculating Machine 
worth ‘2. lew York 
Mossherg Pressed Steel Cor.., 
Traveler 


Co., Wool- 


Attleboro. 


National Ring Co., Providence, 


R. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

National Vulcanized Fibre 
ton. Ded. 
New Brunswick 
N. ¥. @& N. J. Lewbdricant Co., 

way, New York 
Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 


Wilming- 
Chemical Co., Newark, 


401 


Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 

tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 
R. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, oF 


Penick and Ford, 
lowa., 

Paulson, 
New 


Ltd., 


Linkroum & Co., 

York. 

Parks-Cramer 

Walter 

Pawtucket 
Falls. R 

B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 

R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., 

tucket. R. 

Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., 
Mass. 

Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 


52 Leonard St., 
(‘o., Fitenourg, Mass. 


Parker Co., Lowel!; Mass. 
Spinning . Ring Co., Central 
T 


Paw- 


Mass. 
Boston, 


‘Staley Mfg. Co., 


10mas Grate Bar Co irmingham, Ala. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N., Y. WwW I 

Torrington Co. Torrington Conn, 

Tripod Paint Co., 68 N Broad St., At- ° 
lanta, Ga. | Veneer Packing Cases 

Products Corp., Jersey They are lighter and atrenger, 
y 7 

made of perfect 8-ply Ven P 

‘U. 8, Bobbin & Shuttle’ Co., Eddy ing Shooks. | saving of 20 


Broad- - 


Cedar Rapids, 


Wilson, Wm. and York, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. H. Williams Co., Millbury, Maas. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co., Leiscester, Mass. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 115 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 


S K F Industries, Inc., New York. Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, Maas. 

Sirrine, J. B., Greenville, 8. C. Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, N. C. 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- wee s, T. B. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
ville, S. 

Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, Whitin Machih.e Works, Whitinsville, 

Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, eS Spinning Ring Co.,. Whitins- 


Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 
Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Williams, Chauncey A. Manchester, N. BH. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


a. 
Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mags. 
; A. E., Decatur, Hl, 
Steel Heddle Mtg. Co., Philade(phia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, 8. C. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. Save in freight by using 


Providence, R. I. to 80 pounds in freight on every 


S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. L 
Winding Go.” Boston, Men’ Supment becuase of 
burglarproof, waterproof and cl n, 
Vogel Go., Jos. A., — Del. Write prices samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 
Ridley’ Watts and Co., 44 leonard 8t.. 
New: Yark Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| OUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


SINGLE OR 
“““DOUBLE FLANGE 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 
use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville, 8. C. 


COTTON MILL "HINERY REPAIRED 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
_ 


Thursday, November 14, 1923. 


FREDERICK JACKSON 


Universal Winding Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single ana ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER. aiso the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


FACTORY OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. i. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 


—Agents— 


Established 1816 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co.., 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of Specialties for — 
Sizing, Softening and Finishing all 
‘Textile Fabrics 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 
CAUSTIC SODA, Solid and Flaked 
Manufacturers’ BLEACHING POWDER 
of )LIQUID CHLORINE 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


How much does your Leather 
Belting cost per year? After 
all, this is the real test of Quali- 
ty. If you will leave it to us 
we will furnish the belt that 
will cost less per year---over a 
period of years. 


Clean Quality. 
Trouble Free. 


(Sharlotte Belang 


4 


For 


Superior Results 
“United” Products 
Dyestuffs 
Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals | 


Unirep CuHemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. 
Southern Office, 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


307 Commercial National 
Bank Building 


Chicago, Ill. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
“harlotte, N. C. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


OPENING EQUIPMENT 


Including 


Vertical Openers 


Arranged in Single, Double, or Triple Tandem Units 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, 


Branch Office: Greenville, 3S. C., 


| AG 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN | Thursday, November 4, 1923. 


Manchester, England 
Established 1830 
_ Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for 


Opening, Preparing, Spinning and Doubling 
Cotton, Waste, Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c. 


HERBERT 


Room 1125—10 High Street Boston, (9) Mass. 


“HIGH DURABILITY 
PRODUCTION AND 
HICH SUPERIOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


The New Nasmith Patent Comber 
Twin Six es 1922 Models Ae Single Six 
The Ideal Comber For All Short Staple Cottons 


Advantages of the two-sided machine are: 
(1) EKconomy of floor space, shafting, pulleys and str aps. 
(2) Great reduction in the distance traversed daliy by the operative. 


(3) Setting all done while standing upright, in full light, in front of each machine, 
The machine can be built as a single six-head machine if so desired. | 


Southern Representative, ]. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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